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THIS MONTH AND NEXT Don’t be surprised if 
you see the illustration on this month’s cover somewhere 
else. It is being used to spark the Marine Corps’ procure- 
ment program for Marine aviators. Done by Douglas 
Aircralt’s artist R. G. Smith, it shows two F4D “Skyrays” in 
flight. These new fighters, now operational with squadrons 
of the 3d Marine Aircraft Wing at El Toro, were among the 
many designed and developed by Douglas under their Chief 
Engineer Heinemann. Mr. Heinemann recently won the 
Collier Aviation Trophy for his part in the design and de- 





velopment of new aircraft types, including the Marine 
Corps’ latest attack aircraft, the A4D (May °56 cover). 

In this issue also is the first of the series of prize-winning essays which were selected 
by the Editorial Board. These will continue with the winner of Group II next month 
and Group III in April. 
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4 THE CERTIFICATED 


DEPENDABLE, 


A BANG! 


A mere flick of a bar sets off a special 
37 mm charge under his seat .. . and the 
jet pilot hurls himself high into 

the air on this ejector trainer. This 
training, supervised by skilled 
technicians, may save his life at a later 
day when there are only seconds to act. 
Such specialized personnel must be 
moved to new assignments swiftly... 
the best way is to fly them by the fast, 
dependable Scheduled Airlines. So, 
if you’re moving one man or many, 
call your Scheduled Airlines 
representative. You'll save pay and 
per diem dollars...and your men 
will be ON THE JOB... 


not “on the way.” 


10% DISCOUNT for official 
travel on TR’s. 
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Ermattungsstrategie 
. Capt’B. H. Murray is to be con- 


gratulated on. his stimulating and 
thoughtful article Time for a Change in 
the November issue. The limited war is 
very much with us in these uneasy days 
and as Capt Murray has inferred, no 
one is better suited by nature and past 
employment to “take-on” this type of 
warfare than the US Marine Corps. 

In a sense our campaigns of WWII 
were “limited warfare” — total perhaps 
for the local area—an island or a beach- 
head — but limited in the sense of the 
overall strategical-picture. Our “banana” 
wars in the early part of this century 
were limited wars in which not even 
the entire local armies were defeated 
but in which certain individuals or lo- 
calities were neutralized or controlled 
by our forces. This control was im- 
posed until the terms (again limited) 
upon which we wished to establish a 


favorable political climate were ac- 
cepted. 
Marines should certainly be no 


strangers to the concept of Ermattungs- 
strategie, but with the constant chit-chat 
of nuclear warfare ever before us Capt 
Murray’s warning to think in other 
terms is timely and well-taken. The 
use of a pile-driver to drive a carpet 
tack is not only uneconomical but hard 
on the surrounding carpet. 

I do object to Capt Murray’s infer- 
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ence in referring to Churchill, that the 
Korean incident produced even the 
faintest semblance of the benefits of a 
limited war. This miserable campaign, 
although its by-products resulted in 
some value to the USand the UN, failed 
utterly to achieve the objectives which 
should be inherent in any limited war. 
No one in his right mind would have 
advocated a major war with Communist 
China. But, as is now only too evident, 
the UN forces failed to gain any advan- 
tage whatsoever over the status quo of 
June 1950, and politically and morally 
lost ground to a bargaining agent who 
never even took on the dignity of a bel- 
ligerent! The return of Korea to the 
Korean people would have elevated the 
Korean campaign to the category of a 
limited war which achieved limited ob- 
jectives. 

I have one further comment on Capt 
Murray’s article. His reference to von 
Molike and Bismarck as a_ successful 
team of military-politico strategists is 
well taken. Walter Goerlitz in his His- 
tory of the German General Staff, 1657- 
1945, says of this duo, “It was Germany’s 
great tragedy that this twin constellation 
of the great soldier and the great states- 
man was to remain unique and was 
never to be repeated in her history.” 


BriGGEN A. L. Bowser 
San Diego, Calif. 








No Give-Away 

... In reference to Sky Diver, in the 
January issue... 

In half a minute a man falling from 
an aircraft at altitudes below the 12,000- 
foot level would drop approximately 
4,590 feet, not 10,000 feet. 

This figure of 4,590 feet assumes that 
the man started from an aircraft or a 
platform and that his rate of descent 
increases for 12 seconds, at which time 
he will reach terminal velocity owing to 
the friction of the air. 

If the man were falling at terminal 
velocity at the start of the 30-second 
drop, he would drop approximately 
5 250 feet. 

In reference to the Russian parachute 
being given to us as a gesture of friend- 
ship, the actual facts are as follows: The 
Russians treated the United States Para- 
chuting Team very well, but they did 
not give us any equipment. The para- 
chute was obtained in exchange for one 
of ours, after prolonged bargaining ses- 
sions which would have made a Bagdad 
rug merchant seem more brisk than a 
Wall Street broker. 

Capt JAcQurs ANbDRE ISTEL 
Bedford, NY 


Siock Averages 

.. . LtCol Donahoe’s article Sell Your 
Own Stock advances many fine ideas. 
This article, however, as well as many 
other recently written articles on the 
same subject all seem to concern them- 
selves with the married officer. 

One big selling point to our new jun- 
ior officers would be much-improved, 
less-crowded and better-furnished BOQs. 

Our bachelor officers are doing a fine 
job in the Marine Corps. Let's get 
started selling our Marine Corps life. 

lirLr FRANK ZIMOWZAK 
Quantico, Va. 
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1951 


Kaman built the first 
turborotor helicopter 


flown anywhere. 


1954 
Kaman again pio- 
neered in the heli- 
copter gas turbine 


field with this HTK 


powered with twin 
turbines. — 


an builds helicopters YOU FLY LIKE A PLANE 


NEW TURBOROTOR ’COPTER... 


another Kaman First! 













- Kaman Aircraft and Lycoming scored 
y a turborotor first when this Kaman 
HOK helicopter took to the air pow- 
ered by Lycoming’s XT-53, the first 
U.S. free-shaft gas turbine specif- 
ically designed as a helicopter power 
plant. 
Kaman leads the field in turbo- 
rotor experience and development 
ii 2 and is proud of the forward steps 
it is taking in the interest of our 
National Defense. 


KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 






















. As a former OPO and erstwhile 
PIO, I thoroughly enjoyed reading Sell 
Your Own Stock in the December issue. 

Hand in hand with the meat and in- 
tent of this article goes the new Marine 
Officer's Guide. 

Marines today want to help in the 
job of “selling our own” and all want 
to do the right thing. What to do 
sometimes nebulous and the course of 
action not clear. This is remedied by an 
uniform approach and well known cus- 
toms and traditions. The Guide like 
LtCol Donahoe’s article imparts such 
to us. 

Capt K. D. Morrison 
Quantico, Va. 


. LtCol Donahoe’s article, Selling 
Your Own Stock is good but some of 
the key reasons why junior officers don’t 
stay in are not mentioned. 

There are several ways that the career 
for officers could be improved: 

1) Drop the system of fitness reports 
and replace it} with proficiency tests. 
These tests would have to be primarily 
based on the officer’s specialty. 

2) Give all officers on active duty a 
Regular commission and save the reserve 
status for inactive duty. This would 
provide equal opportunity for all off- 
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SAVINGS You save up to 30% 
from standard rates because you 
eliminate from your premium 
the cost of maintaining the cus- 
tomary agency system and all 
membership fees. 


SERVICE You are protected by 
the Standard Automobile Policy. 
You also enjoy immediate claim 
service from over 650 profes- 
sional claim representatives lo- 
cated in every sizeable city in 
the U. S. and its possessions. 


SECURITY Year after year, 98 


of every 100 policyholders re- 
new their auto insurance with 
Government Employees Insur- 
ance Company. Experience has 
— to over 350,000 policy- 
olders that there is no finer 
insurance at any price. 
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+ , Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S. Government 
oe Washington 5, D. C. 


cers. 

3) The system of phasing out officers 
because of time in grade and lack of 
need for them at higher rank is not 
realistic. These men are trained and 
have a store of experience which should 
not be wasted. A set up which would 
allow officers to specialize and become 
experts in their field would have ad- 
vantages. Officers whose aim is to be- 
come top rank commanders could be 
trained in that direction. Others could 
strive for advancement in their field 
and be promoted for proven ability as 
shown by their work and their tests, not 
by date of rank. 

All officers should have enough gen- 
eral knowledge to understand others’ 
problems and be able to fill in at times. 

Your junior officer will look at a 
career as a Marine with more interest 
if he knows it will be based on his abil- 
ity and initiative. 

Capt E, A. BARNUM, 
Lansing, Mich. 


USMCR 


Built-In Replacements 

. Having read the article by MSgt 
Evers in the December issue, I would 
like to add my endorsement. I have felt 
for some time that this is the general 


rule rather than the exception. ‘Too 


OF 
‘ 30 


{ Name 


| Residence Address . 
City ... ‘ 
| Location of Car 


] O Single (J Married (No. of children....... ) 
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often do we find a man specializing in 
one type of job. 

This is particularly true of the present 
Personnel Accounting Analyst. Here is 
truly a man without a purpose. This 
Marine holds the MOS 0141, and yet 
the only phase of Administration that 
he works with is Personnel Accounting, 
When the time arrives for him to take 
the Technical Test in the 01 field, he is 
completely lost except for the very brief 
section devoted to the subject of Per- 
sonnel Accounting. He never has the 
opportunity to work with the other 
varied subjects that describe MOS 0141 
and of which he is expected to be thor- 
oughly familiar. 

I feel I am somewhat of an authority 
on this particular matter since, for 5 
years, I fell in this doubtful and uncer- 
tain category. At the end of that time 
I was assigned duty as a First Sergeant 
without benefit of refresher course and 
was expected to be thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of administration. Let's 
face it, in 5 years the entire administra- 
tive system can change. There are cor- 
respondence courses, but nothing, re- 
peat, nothing, takes the place of prac 
tical experience. 

MScrt M. L. TAaytor 
USS New Jersey 
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SCINSEAL 


WIRING ASSEMBLIES SEALED / 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 





‘Here is the ideal protection for wiring assemblies 
requiring a high degree of environmental resistance 
without the use of metal conduit. . 

Scinseal, originated and developed by the Scintilla 
Division of Bendix*, is a multi-purpose thermo-plastic 
material designed to protect and seal vital wiring 
assemblies from every operational hazard. 

By the combination of plasticizers, stabilizers, 
pigments and fillers, Scinseal has been formulated to 
meet the requirements of many adverse conditions. 

For example, one usage may require low-tempera- 
ture flexibility, while another is concerned primarily 
with a high temperature condition, and still other 
applications may present fuel and acid problems— 
or perhaps a combination of all of these character- 
istics is the desired result. 

That is why Scinseal is virtually a miracle material, 
for it can be “tailored” to meet a wide range of 
requirements, and at the same time, minimize the 
weight of the finished product. 

Scinseal can be provided in a variety of solid 
colors, and can be hot stamped to provide positive 
identification. Many electrical connector adapter molds 
are available, as well as the T’s, Y’s and variable 
molds necessary to provide reliable assemblies of 
any configuration. 

Detailed information and data on Scinseal available 
en request. 


Can be tailored to meet 
individual needs and purposes 








Scinseal is used in such specialized fields as underwater 
devices, ground radar equipment, missile control wiring. 
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President 
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TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 

CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA AND 

ORNAMENT NEEDS. EXPERT ORTHOPEDIC SHOE REPAIR USING 
O’SULLIVAN #1 SOLES AND HEELS ONLY. 


Winter Service Uniforms 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


for Spring delivery: 


Blouse $55 Jacket & Pants $88 
Pants $25 Coat & Pants $95 
Topcoat $85 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 


Campaign Hats 


| 
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Enlisted 8.50 7.95 55.00 
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| Pants Inseam 
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, ye See Chest (outseam) Shoe 
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The 57 


. I read with much interest Col 
Haftner’s What Happened to the 57? 

Being an infantryman myself, I think 
it would be one of the best things to 
happen in a Marine rifle company since 
the advent of the 13-man squad. 

My only comment would be where 
could we put this “new” weapon with. 
out taking away any of the firepower 
we now have. In 1954 we added 2 more 
rocket launchers to the rocket section, 
Why couldn’t we now take away those 
two launchers and give them two 573s? 
As far as a 60mm man carrying along an 
extra load, seems to me he already has 
about all he can effectively handle. Be. 
sides, the 57 would be too valuable an 
addition to the company to give it to 
someone who already has an important 
job within the company. 

SScr C. R. BECKEMEYER 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Known Far and Wide 


... Let’s put them back in Dress 
Blues! Why does the Marine Corps, 
with all its experience not realize that 
the very item (which in itself manifests 
professionalism, tradition and _ esprit) 
has not in the last 10 years been worn 
or actually seen by probably 80 per cent 
of the Marines serving in our Corps. 
What one major item could do more for 
morale and pride; do more for recogni- 
tion and prestige than the Dress BLue 
UNIFORM? 

It is a part of being a Marine; of be- 
ing a member of the greatest fighting 
tradition ever evolved in the history of 
the profession of war. 

Our Corps stands not only as the 
greatest fighting machine devised by 
man, but also the defender of the great- 
est nation in the world, whose true des 
tiny is the establishment of eternal 
Peace. 

So let this Corps of professional sol- 
diers called United States Marines, be 
always recognized; let us return to tra 
dition and a better Marine Corps. We 
begin by putting our Marines back into 
Tue Dress BLUE UNIFORM. 

Capt R. E. Bourne 
3d Mar Div, FMF 


Minimum Standards 


Marine Corps Order 6100.3 set- 
ting up standards of physical condition 
ing for the entire Marine Corps is cer 
tainly welcome in view of the concer 
felt for the physical condition, or lack 
thereof, of Marines in general. How 
ever laudable the intent of this order, 
and it certainly is a step in the right 
direction, I think the standard set a 
satisfactory is subject to a bit of crit 
cism. 
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c The Trust You Have Placed in Us 
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ion. 4 “The telephone business is built on the idea of 
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‘a Service.... And the principles that guide our work 

has , 

Be. affect the lives of many people. We are printing them here because 

an 

‘Ss they seem important to everyone who uses the telephone, everyone 

fant 7 5 i 

R who works for the business, and everyone who has invested in it.” 

FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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TPs, 

We in the telephone business are servants of the public. The services we 

ests 

rit) perform are necessary to the people of the United States. They are necessary to the 

forn . . . . . ' on™ 

pi: building of our nation and to our national security. Clearly, we occupy a position 

TPs. of great public trust. 
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a We are also trustees for the savings of every individual who has put money in 
the business. It is our responsibility that the business shall prosper. 

 be- 
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7 7 We think it all-important therefore that we furnish the best telephone service 

: it is in our power to provide—a service high in value and steadily improving—at a 
tne 
by cost to the user that will always be as low as possible and at the same time keep the 

reat- . . e 

des business in good financial health. 

rnal ry. . . . 

The success of the business depends on the people in it. To serve well and 
sol- > N : > © ys ¢ , > Ye ¢ y 

e prosper, Bell Telephone Companies must attract and keep capable employees. 

tre They must be well paid and have opportunity to advance in accordance with ability. 

We ; 

into And we must continually develop first-rate leaders for the future. 

NE Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty to act for the long run. Sound 
financing, good earnings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all long-term 
projects. So is our continual research to find better means for giving better service. 

fe. So is the building of the human organization and character on which good service 

[CLOT s " 

, cer: depends. So is the training of leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is essential. 
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Bs. This is the way we understand the trust you have placed in us. It is a trust that 

der, deserves, and will continue to receive, the most painstaking care we can give it. 
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Working together to bring people together 
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INVESTMENT 
facts 
straight 


The new booklet, ‘Investment Facts,’’ should be 
“must” reading for servicemen and women planning 
their financial futures now. It’s informative, timely, 
easy to read—and among its features is a listing of 
stocks that have paid cash dividends every three 
months for 20 years or longer. 

“Investment Facts” is recommended by the Armed 
Forces Department of Harris, Upham & Co., the 
nationwide brokerage firm which has served investors 
for more than 60 years. And, as part of its specialized 
UPH4 investment service, Harris, Upham offers copies of 

% “%,, this booklet free to military personnel. 
= 8 So, to get the facts on investing—and to get them 
g » straight—simply fill out and mail the attached coupon. 

“Ness tS There’s no obligation, of course. 
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ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 

| 1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att. General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. i 

I Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “‘Investment Facts” MG I 
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Now your choice of a Wilner 
uniform individually tailored 
to your exact measurements . . . OF @» 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 

approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 
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This should be apparent when the 
Marine “satisfactory” standard is com- 
pared to the Physical Efficiency Scoring 
Table found in FM21-20. With the ex- 
ception of the standing broad jump the 
events in the Marine test and in the FM 
are identical or very similar. With due 
allowance for the slight differences in 
the two tests it is still shamefully clear 
that a Marine rated “satisfactory” on 
the Marine test would be rated “very 
poor,” the lowest classification, on the 
Army test. 

What are we trying to say? That a 
very poor soldier could rate as a satis. 
factory Marine in any field? Some Ma- 
rine Corps standards please! 


Cart D. C. MACMICHAEL 
2d MAW, Cherry Point 


Kim Dam Yong 


. .. The purpose of this letter is to 
inform as many Marine officers as _pos- 
sible concerning the existence of the 
“Kim Dam Yong Benevolent Associa- 
tion.” 

The association was established on 30 
April 1954 by certain officers of the Ist 
Mar Div to provide a fund for the edu- 
cation and future welfare of Kim Dam 
Yong, an orphan child of about 12 years 
of age. Upon redeployment of the Divi- 
sion in 1955 an amended charter was 
approved providing that officers of the 
US Marine Corps Advisory Component, 
KMC, continue the association. 

Membership in the Association, is re- 
stricted to Marine officers who con- 
tribute to support the aims of the Asso- 
ciation. ‘Active members’ are those 
Marine officers attached to and serving 
with the Component who support the 
association. ‘‘Associate members” are 
members of the Corps who are not at- 
tached to and serving with the Com- 
ponent but who contribute periodically 
to the Association. ‘Inactive members” 
are those who have contributed in the 
past but who are not currently with the 
Component. 

Young Kim, now 14, is living at the 
Navy-Marine House in Seoul. His every- 
day needs (school, clothing, food, etc.) 
are administered by the Treasurer and 
Custodian. He is an excellent student 
and athlete and is working to increase 
his knowledge of the English language. 
He holds an office at his school equiva- 
lent to Class President. 

It is hoped that this information con- 
cerning the Association and the excel- 
lent progress of Kim will please the 
many former members who are inter 
ested in his progress and continued well- 
being. 

Co. H. W. G. VADNAIS 
Korea 
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Anything that can be postulated is possible, says 
science—including timelessness. 

The latest table-talk among the rocket and mis- 
sile men has to do with the physics (and meta- 
physics) of photon propulsion: thrust for a space 
vehicle derived by shooting incredibly concentrated 
beams of light (photons) from its tail. Result — 
speeds approaching that of light! Round trips to 





WHAT IS TIME? 


distant galaxies could thus be accomplished in a 
single generation of the crew. Meanwhile, however, 
the Earth would have passed through a billion years 
— possibly into cosmic oblivion! 

The space-time ratio is increasingly a factor in 
the calculations of a brand new field of science 
known as astronautics...Work in this field at 


Martin is already at the threshold of tomorrow. 
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#@ “Now IF THE BALLOON GOES UP 
tomorrow ...” How many times 
have we heard this introductory 
statement in both staff briefings and 
just plain bull sessions? The num- 
ber must be countless, I’m sure, be- 
cause that statement has become one 
of the more familiar military cliches. 
However, we seldom analyze the re- 
marks which follow to see just how 
they relate to this opening gambit. 
If we did I’m convinced we'd see that 
most propositions which are based 
upon war occurring in the immedi- 
ate future (the balloon going up to- 
morrow) actually are said to be de- 
pendent upon present day equip- 
ment and tactics. Now, of course, we 
have to use present day equipment 
—no one has yet discovered how to 
use equipment which is still on the 
drawing board; but we must not be 
misled into thinking we also have to 
use the conventional tactics which 
we normally associate with that 
equipment. 

There is a tendency, then, to feel 
that in any war starting in the near 
future we must use yesterday's con- 
ventional tactics. The reasoning 
goes: our present helicopters won't 
carry much; we probably can’t get 
enough of them to mount a main 
effort; therefore we can’t execute 
this concept of the future we keep 
reading about; so it follows we must 
use the same old tactics we've al- 
ways used if “the balloon goes up 
tomorrow.” Our hypothetical the: 
orist then drops the subject of tactics 
for a war of today as being old hat 
and plunges into the “distant” or 
“foreseeable” (and glamorous) fu: 
ture—a world of guided missiles, 
huge helicopters and push buttons. 

This is a potentially disastrous 
way of thinking—the whole pur 
pose of this discussion is to empha 
size that the atomic age battlefield ts 
here now! Adherence to old tactie 
can mean failure to accomplish @ 
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mission, and at terrific cost. 

In the opinion of some there will 
be a stalemate — no one will dare 
use the weapon. This may well be 
true, but what we must all realize is 
that the threat of its use will still be 
with us —and that the tactics used 
must be basically the same whether 
the use of atomic weapons is an actu- 
ality or only a threat. Who can tell 
when threat would become actu- 
ality? What commander would dare 


. take the awful risk of conventional 


concentrations on the mere gamble 
that the other side would not break 
the stalemate by a surprise atomic 
attack? To do so would be the gross- 
est violation imaginable of the old 
rule that we never try to guess the 
enemy's intentions—we always oper- 
ate with respect to his capabilities. 
And in this field the enemy is full of 
capabilities for surprise attack 
whether we are in direct conflict 
with him or his satellites or in a 
peripheral war affecting his interests 
where he can make use of “volun- 
teers” or “arms trades.” 

This being the case, then, we must 
act now to devise the tactics which 
are applicable, and we must not only 
develop them, we must practice 
them. We cannot assume that these 
tactics will wait upon the develop- 
ment or production of new equip- 
ment. We dare not delay until we 
have completely in hand all the 
means required to execute concepts 
of the more distant future. These 
things may be years away. The need 
for new tactics is now. 

The next question relates to pro- 
cedure—how do we go about devel- 
oping these tactics? In just one way: 
first forecast the nature of this con- 
flict if the “balloon goes up tomor- 
tow,” and second, from this develop 
the characteristics of the battlefield. 
This battlefield will have many dif- 
ferences and some similarities to bat- 
tlefields we have known in the past. 
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I don’t believe enough thought has 
been given to this “character of the 
battlefield” topic because many di- 
verse views have been given. Yet we 
must correctly visualize this battle- 
field because otherwise it is impos- 
sible to develop sound tactics for the 
combat of this atomic age, which is 
with us now. 

Lack of space and security consid- 
erations prevent detailed tactical dis- 
cussion—but we can and will go into 
the principles of tactical operations. 
First, though, we must look at the 
overall frame of reference. 


The Nature of the Conflict 
@ BeErForeE we can talk about battle- 
field tactics we first have to be sure 
that there will be a battlefield and 
then determine its place in the over- 
all concept of the war. 

This may surprise some Marines, 
but it is seriously argued by some 
sincere men that there will be no 
amphibious operations or ground 
battlefields in the atomic age. Some 
will modify this extreme view to the 
point where they concede that there 
may be such operations but that the 
enemy will have to be destroyed and 
nothing will remain to be done ex- 
cept restore order with MPs. Thus 
it 7s quite pertinent to look at the 
nature of the conflict which might 
start at any time, and assure our- 
selves that the extreme views given 
above are incorrect. 

First, if atomic weapons are not 
used at the start of a war, I think 
we can say that there will be am- 
phibious operations and ground 
fighting, since in this case it is obvi- 
ous no decision could be reached 
without them. Note, however, that 
the threat of atomic attack will be 
present and the tactical principles 
used will have to be the same as 
those under conditions of actual 
atomic employment. These princi- 
ples may be modified to some extent, 


By Col R. E. Cushman 


of course, but not all the way! That 
is to say, in a peripheral war we may 
take somewhat greater risks than in 
an all out war with the principal an- 
tagonist—but we still should not go 
all the way and take the risks inher- 
ent in retaining the tactics of WW 
II and Korea. 

This all sounds good, you say, but 
how does one determine just what 
degree of risk to take when actually 
in the field and responsible for men’s 
lives, and not sitting at home writing 
egghead essays for GAZETTE consump- 
tion? The answer is that the enemy 
determines the risks we can take. It 
is a common mistake (particularly 
among essay writers!) to forget that 
the battlefield contains an enemy 
and that he disciplines that battle- 
field. If we take risks beyond those 
he takes—look out! 

To return to the case in which 
war starts without atomic weapons 
being used, just one more point need 
be made. It relates to the effect the 
enemy situation has upon the risks 
involved in any particular course of 
action we may take, and can be 
stated thusly: atomic stalemate be- 
comes more precarious as one side 
starts to lose. Whereas at the start 
each side believes he can achieve 
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victory without atomic attack; later, 
a desperate loser may not hesitate to 
use these weapons as a last resort, 
hoping by their surprise employment 
to tip the scales at a critical point 
in the struggle. This reinforces the 
contention that we can never relapse 
into old-style tactics, particularly in 
victory! 

Having first discussed the case in- 
volving only the threat of atomic 
use, let’s now look at the case where 
atomic weapons are employed. 

My position on the strategy to be 
used is that our US goal should be 
the achievement of political aims 
and not obliteration. Where de- 
struction would not serve these po- 
litical aims in addition to purely 
military ones, it should not be per- 
mitted. I imagine there’d be plenty 
of targets left that would satisfy both 
requirements — for example, enemy 
atomic capability, air force, missile 
launching sites, lines of communica- 
tion, and so on. 

However, since my views bear no 
resemblance to those of any respon- 
sible strategist, the start of such a 
war might look entirely different! 
In any event it seems clear that mas- 
sive blows would be exchanged. The 
question is—would that be enough? 
Some claim that this short period 
of a few days’ or weeks’ violent air 
action would alone end the war. My 
answer to that is: we'll probably get 
a pretty bad blasting ourselves in 
this exchange—but do we plan to 
give up before a single enemy sol- 
dier has set foot on our soil? I 
should hope not! Why then should 
we assume that the enemy will feel 
or act any differently? 

I prefer the more logical approach 
that this period will be of over- 
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riding importance in its decision- 
making potential, but that it will 
not of itself make the decision. Fur- 
thermore, this decision-making po- 
tential will be transitory and will 
have to be quickly followed up by 
striking forces which can seize and 
hold strategic ground and can de- 
stroy hostile troops. The enemy, 
even as we, will be quick to pick him- 
self up off the ground and start re- 
covering. We will have to act rap- 
idly and decisively to keep the pres- 
sure on and change the decision po- 
tential into an actuality. Fortun- 
ately we have mobile Marine forces- 
in-readiness to enforce the effects of 
successes by other forces. Therefore, 
I am convinced that amphibious op- 
erations and concomitant ground 
fighting will still be an absolute re- 
quirement for victory and will be a 
primary, not just a subsidiary means. 

As a corollary to this, it is per- 
tinent to note that while some troops 
will be caught in the holocaust di- 
rected primarily against other tar- 
gets, not all will be casualties. There 
is every reason to believe that pow- 
erful troop formations will still be 
left to the enemy. Their supplies 
may be curtailed, their movements 
hampered, but they will still be a 
force to reckon with. Therefore, 
while a massive exchange may make 
our job quite a bit easier (and those 
who remember Iwo and Tarawa will 
hope so) it will not make it unneces- 
sary nor will it obviate plenty of 
hard fighting. 

Some may contend that this mas- 
sive exchange will exhaust the sup- 
ply. Well, that may be, but who’s to 
know? We cannot expect the enemy 
to admit that he’s fresh out So we 
will have to operate as though he 
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has some and is about to use them 
any minute. Which brings us right 
back again to threat of use, which is 
where we came in—because we are 
agreed that our tactical principles 
must be substantially the same un- 
der either condition. 


To sum up—the nature of any. 


conflict starting today will be such 
that hard fought amphibious oper- 
ations, against organized combat- 
ready opposition, will be necessary 
and will take place. Under some 
conditions atomic weapons may be 
used with fair frequency; in others 
only the threat of their use will hang 
constantly over the opposing forces. 
In either case the tactics adopted 
must be substantially the same, al- 
though in some cases the degree of 
risk may be modified. Finally, it is 
important to accept the fact that 
tactics must not be the old tactics 
found in the FMs—the old 2 up and 
one back of fond memory. 

Now we can take a closer look at 
the battlefield itself under the con- 
ditions discussed above and develop 
those principles upon which tactics 
must be based. 


The Battlefield 


# First and foremost the _ battle: 
field will have an enemy on it. This 
enemy is the catalyst or the disciplin- 
arian of the battlefield. It is easy to 
evolve theory in a vacuum, to come 
up with isolated new tactics and bold 
designs and to draw arrows on the 
map, when the enemy is only some 
red marks on that map. What up 
sets these fine theories is to find them 
opposed by a real live enemy with 
plans, tactics and arrows on the map 
of his own! We must never forget 
that a battlefield is an arena where 
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two Opponents meet, and the con- 
flict which ensues is the composite 


‘ yesult of the impact of their two 


mutually exclusive plans, the col- 
lision of their two diametrically op- 

sed wills, the interplay of two 
types of tactics and the relative status 
of certain intangibles such as esprit. 
To develop tactics outside of this 
context is dangerous since lives and 
victory will be at stake. 

The second characteristic is one 
which I have not heard discussed 
and which may have been over- 
looked. I think that on the atomic 
battlefield there will exist an irres- 
istible attraction between large op- 
posing units. These formations will 
have an attracting force between 
them which I call “atomic attrac- 
tion.” This force will be entirely at- 
tributable to the fact that in close 
combat between major units will lie 
the principal assurance of safety 
from hostile use of atomic weapons. 
These weapons are so lethal that 
both forces would necessarily be de- 
stroyed by a blast directed at either 
one, if the forces are closely engaged. 
Therefore, the moment enemy forces 
are located we will be forced to or- 
der a rapid and almost total concen- 
tration of all forces within reach of 
the hostile formation. This is needed 
to accomplish a mission of destruc- 
tion of the enemy and to achieve se- 
curity from enemy atomic employ- 
ment. Both objectives can be 
achieved by the very same action— 
2 birds with one stone. 

Stemming from this is the third 
characteristic; that when units are 
not in contact they must be widely 
separated. This concept of unit sep- 
aration has been much discussed; I 
will not belabor it but only point 
out that we are generally agreed that 
combat groups of appropriate size 
should be separated by a sufficient 
distance so that only one will be de- 
stroyed by one atomic weapon and 
such destruction would not result in 
rendering the Air-Ground Task 
Force ineffective. The point to re- 
member is that this characteristic is 
valid only when forces are not in 
contact. Once contact is gained, 
then concentration will be required 
for victory. 

A fourth characteristic of this bat- 
tlefield will be an overall fluidity 
derived from the frequent moves of 
the various individual separation 
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units not in contact. This stems 
from the fact that we will now be 
exposed to the delivery of a terrific 
amount of firepower by a single en- 
emy plane, gun or missile. There- 
fore, just separating units is not 
enough when we are out of contact. 
In addition, our units must not dis- 
close their location. Since this is 
extremely difficult with a large unit 
in a static position, the only alterna- 
tive is to make frequent concealed 
moves under cover of reduced visi- 
bility. 

As a sidelight, these two charac- 
teristics just discussed—unit separa- 
tion and fluidity—both indicate that 
this atomic age battlefield must have 
a large area for the necessary elbow 
room. It follows that most of the 
maneuver when not in contact with 
the enemy will be on an area, not a 
linear basis and will require provi- 
sion for all round security and com- 
bat readiness. However, it should 
be noted that the combat itself will 
partake of many of the characteris- 
tics of the meeting engagement, with 
the speed of reinforcement on each 
side given added urgency by the 
principle of “atomic attraction.” The 
reinforcing elements’ will race to 
reach the scene of combat and get 
closely engaged before they can be 
subjected to atomic attack. It can 
be seen that after the early phases 
of this type of combat are completed, 
the scene of action may settle down 
to a linear formation or to a “hedge- 
hog” type with separated groups of 
opposing troops engaged in fighting. 
This fact that the battlefield may 
easily become linear or at least more 
concentrated at the point of contact 
has not been considered at length 
by many of us; yet it is important 
because it means that we must be 
able to mass conventional weapons 
just as we have always done—once 
contact is established. 


A fifth characteristic of this battle- 
field will be the extreme importance 
of air superiority and the extreme 
dificulty of gaining it in sufficient 
degree. If atomic weapons are used 
from the start, objective areas can 
be turned into atomized cinder beds 
at the wish of either opponent if 
both are still roughly equal and still 
contesting air superiority overhead. 

In this situation I do not believe 
we would dare introduce troops into 
the area of such hazard to seize ter- 





rain or physical objectives requiring 
operations for any length of time out 
of contact with the enemy. In fact, 
even if we immediately became close- 
ly engaged with the enemy and then 
won the battle, how could we pre- 
vent the destruction of the objective 
by atomic weapons when the secur- 
ity of having enemy formations in 
close proximity was no longer with 
us? No, I think that it is clear we 
will have to wait for the air battle 
to be decided and a requisite degree 
of air superiority to be gained. 
Even after this happy event we 
will have trouble because if atomic 
weapons are being used we must be 
able to guard against the small-scale 
sneak attack rather than the large 
raids of the past. Can we stop 4 or 
5 high performance aircraft coming 
in at tree-top level from different 
directions knowing that any one, or 
all, may have an atomic weapon 
aboard? I imagine we would have 
a hard time preventing delivery al- 
though perhaps we can make it cost- 
ly and difficult. This still has an 
effect on our choice of objectives— 
we cannot select the solitary airfield, 
the single port. I don’t think that 
would be realistic. Penetration by a 
single sneak plane or missile could 
destroy the objective. This indicates 
to me that there are a lot of funda- 
mental questions which must be an- 
swered by my colleagues in aviation. 
Typical are these: Can we ever have 
sufficiently numerous combat air 
patrols to keep out sneak fighter air- 
craft and present day missiles? If not, 
should we then concentrate on a 
counter air battle at greater dis- 
tances from the objective area? How 
much CAP would we need? Might 
not our major requirement be all- 
weather suppression and destruction 
of all enemy air and missile launch- 
ing facilities within 1,000 to 1,500 
miles of the objective area? While 
we need a maximum of close air sup- 
port for the ground forces, should 
we perhaps shift our emphasis from 
air attack capability to greatly in- 
creased air reconnaissance and trans- 
port capability? What will be the 
“separation unit” for the air element 
of the Air-Ground Task Force? 
What would be the role of naval 
aircraft—should they not provide a 
major share of the combat air pa- 
trols since they must have fighter 
aircraft aboard anyhow to protect 
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the Task Force? Would good tactics 
permit us to supplant Navy fighters 
aboard carriers with our attack air- 
craft if we thought we needed them? 
How will the answers to these ques- 
tions affect the composition of the 
Air-Ground Task Force? Will the 
answers hold for both atomic war 
and war where the threat only ex- 
ists? And finally, may not this pic- 
ture change radically in the future 
as guided missiles enter operational 
status in fields now dominated by 
fighter and attack aircraft? For a 
complete picture of the battlefield 
of this age and for a refinement of 
the tactics to be used, we must have 
answers to these questions. 

Next, let’s look at a sixth charac- 
teristic of the battlefield. This is 
the great difficulty of maintaining 
any fixed installation in the face of 


atomic attack. Asa consequence we 


are going to face great problems in 
the fields of logistics and aircraft op- 
eration and maintenance. The high- 
est degree of ingenuity will be 
required to make these facilities 
mobile, dispersed or hidden in an 
effort to decrease their vulnerability. 
They may be safer in close prox- 
imity to the fighting than they used 
to be when way behind the lines. 

To sum up, these are the principal 
characteristics of the battlefield: 

1) The enemy will greatly influ- 
ence our actions, p!ans and tactics. 

2) “Atomic attraction” wil! be ir- 
resistible for major opposing forces. 

3) Unit separation when out of 
contact is mandatory. 

4) Frequent movement of separa- 
tion units when cut of contact is 
also mandatory. 


A { 


5) Air superiority will be of over- 


riding importance and will be very 
cifficult to achieve. 

6) There will be a minimum of 
fixed installations. 


Tactical Principles 


@ First, when not in contact with 
the enemy we must have separated 
units capable of independent action 
and this requires that they be task 
groups tailored for mobile warfare. 
The separation unit thus becomes 
the basic tactical unit (and on oc- 
casion may also become the basic 
unit of combined arms) during such 
combat as may occur before concen- 
tration is forced by the principle of 
atomic attraction. The detailed or- 
ganization and employment of these 
units must be further developed; 
however, the results would probably 
be classified. We'll stick to the un- 
classified principles. 


Regardless of the deployment on the ground, air cover is vital... 
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Second, since we visualize that de- 
cisive combat will result in the im- 
mediate concentration of all fighting 
units within reach, we must have 
the capability of massing our separ- 
ated units for this decisive phase. 
This includes the ability to mass 
conventional fires once contact is 
gained. Remember that the first 
principle above required just the op- 
posite, namely, an ability for each 
separation unit to have its own fire 
support organic to and moving with 
it. These two apparently mutually 
exclusive objectives can be attained 
by providing the artillery element of 
each separation unit with a fire di- 
rection capability. The unit will 
then have an independent fire-sup- 
port capability and in addition can 
mass fires when several such separ- 
ation units finally are brought to- 
gether for decisive combat. Superior 
artillery headquarters should also be 
able to take over the FDC function 
when appropriate; i.e, when many 
separation units are concentrated. 

Third, mobility is a key principle 
if we are to achieve relative security 
from atomic attack when not in con- 
tact, be able to mass quickly for the 
decisive engagement, and then move 
rapidly from the immediate area 
once the enemy is beaten. To achieve 
this end we must use every means at 
our disposal: trucks, air transport of 
all types, landing craft and vehicles, 
and rapid foot marching. Some 
units must be able to move through 
the air, some over the ground. Their 
task organization would be varied 
appropriately. Furthermore, I would 
advocate a move each night under 
cover of darkness of at least 3 miles 
by each separation unit. Close plan- 
ning and co-ordination wou!d be re- 
quired. But the end result would 
be worth it—the enemy would never 
find a unit in the morning in the 
same place it was at sundown. 

A fourth principle is to gain and 
Maintain contact at all costs from 
the earliest possible moment until 
the enemy is defeated—then move 
quickly to a different area. ‘This 
will require a major effort in recon- 
Naissance by all ground and air 
means available, the use of “flash” 


» communications and an extremely 
|) rapid intelligence production proc- 
ess. Much of this effort, further- 
F more, will have to be decentralized 
| , to separation units. All commanders 
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must have, very quickly, the funda- 
mental information on size and loca- 
tion of the enemy. They can do 
without the refinements of the EE], 
enemy capabilities, indications, etc., 
until after the troops are on the 
move! 


A fifth principle requires that 
command must be streamlined. Com- 
mand posts of higher echelons must 
move with, and as a part of, subor- 
dinate mobile task groups. It will 
be more similar to the naval “Flag 
Command”—functioning within but 
independent of a flagship—than any- 
thing we now practice. Command 
groups above the separation unit 
level must be split in two with each 
half traveling with one subordinate 
separation unit. Each half of the 
senior headquarters will have to fall 
back on the supporting “flagship” 
headquarters for help with com- 
munications and staff work in fire 
support and some other fields. Final- 
ly and above all, it is evident that 
the commander must be flexible and 
“stay loose.” Flexibility is primarily 
a state of mind that refuses to be- 
come rigid in outlook, be surprised 
or “get shook.” The modern battle- 
field as I have visualized it presents 
an elusive and shifting pattern; only 
the flexible commander can survive 
and win. 

The sixth principle relates to the 
objective. No longer can we select 
the single airfield, the solitary port, 
the pin-point terrain feature such as 
a hill, ridge, village or communica- 
tion center. We must pick out a 
very large area containing within it 
the physical features we desire and 
designate as the primary objective 
the destruction of the enemy in that 
wide area. Subsequently we will 
control the area by the constant 
movement within it of our separa- 
tion units and their massing against 
any attacking enemy once contact is 
gained with him. We cannot settle 
any unit upon a fixed point, indeed 
we cannot even make use of a fixed 
installation captured from the en- 
emy, as long as the enemy has the 
capability of getting through our 
defenses with moderate effort and 
expense and delivering an atomic 
weapon. If atomic weapons have 
not yet been used in the war and 
only the threat of their use exists, 
then we are presented with a com- 
mand decision as to the degree of 


risk we can take. Under these ci:- 
cumstances we might decide to go 
ahead and use the airfield or the 
communications center and accept 
the risks involved. But in a wai 
where atomic weapons are already in 
use, I don’t see how we can utilize 
pin-point objectives until a com- 
bination of ground and air action 
has pushed the enemy a long way 
from the objective area and made it 
very costly and difficult for him to de- 
liver an atomic weapon. In that way 
the risks can be made acceptable. 


In conclusion, I believe that it is 
vital to prepare ourselves now for 
the atomic age battlefield, which is 
the battlefield we have to fight on if 
the “balloon goes up tomorrow.” It 
can be done with the troops, equip- 
ment and organizational principles 
available now. To wait for more 
favorable developments in_ these 
fields before we do anything would 
be disastrous. The tactical princi- 
ples which we should employ are: 


1) The basic tactical grouping 
will be the separation unit, which 
is a task group tailored for mobile, 
independent action. Although based 
upon a nucleus composed of T/O 
units, it is reinforced on the “Task 
Force” principle. 

2) Separation units must be con- 
centrated for decisive combat; there- 
fore they must be able to mass cop- 
ventional weapons. 

3) The reinforcing units are so 
chosen that they give maximum mo 
bility by ground, water and air ve 
hicles for the concentration of the 
separation unit for decisive combat 
and for its frequent and rapid move- 
ment when not in contact. > 

4) Contact must be swiftly gained 
and maintained at all costs through 
mobility combined with an_ ex- 
panded decentralized and speeded 
up intelligence production process. 

5) The command function must 
be streamlined, fast and flexible. 

6) Pin-point objectives are out— 
destruction of the enemy forces is 
the primary aim followed by occu- 
pation and control of a large area 
which includes tactically significant 
localities. 

If we adhere to these principles 
and begin their detailed develop- 
ment and practice now, I am con- 
vinced we can truly say that the 
atomic age finds the Marines com- 
bat-ready! US @ MC 
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@ FOR YEARS WE HAVE HAD OFFICIAL 
drives to eliminate messages, cut 
down on administrative traffic, etc. 
There are directives and regulations 
galore to do just that. Use mail! is 
the cry. Yet the NTX (Navy Tele- 
type Exchange) system is such a con- 
venient crutch when, because of 
poor staff planning, loose ends need 
to be tied, or last minute details 
must be pulled together. 

Have you ever stopped to realize 
why the use of messages over the 
NTX (Navy Teletype Exchange) sys- 
tem is preferred over mail-type com- 
munications? Here are some reasons: 

1) It is possible to communicate 
by rapid and secure means between 
all organizations within the Depart- 
ment of Defense—and also with 
other agencies of the US Govern- 
ment—no matter where located 
throughout the world. 

2) It is easier and more convenient 
to send a message than it is to pre- 
pare a formal letter with copies ad 
infinitum. 

3) Answers to messages are more 
prompt. 

4) A message reference is so easy 
to file and to find. 

Let’s reverse things and see what 
happens: Let’s eliminate the US 
Mail as a means of official communi- 
cations for all except the most for- 
mal types of correspondence, such as 
court-martial records, etc. 

How are we going to do this? 
Well, first let me state that I believe 
the technical know-how required to 
do this exists today. Further, it has 
existed for some years. Second, part 
of the facilities, channels and oper- 
ating personnel required are now in 
existence, partly in the Armed 
Forces and partly in commercial or- 
ganizations. 

What is missing? The require- 
ment to tie these available technical 
assets together. That’s what is miss- 
ing. 

Before we take a guided tour 
through a military organization of 
the future, and follow a sample com- 
munication problem through to its 
conclusion we must make some as- 
sumptions. 

The first assumption is that all 
major continental relay stations, and 
major tributary stations of the NTX 
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system are tied together by commu- 
nication channels capable of han- 
dling pictures (wirephoto, television 
reception, trarsmission and repro- 
duction processes), facsimile and tele- 
type circuits capable of 600 plus 
words per minute. Radio teletype 
circuits of the same capacity exist 
and serve overseas organizations. 

The second assumption is that 
each staff section of a headquarters 
which originates correspondence has 
available to it a device which I will 
call a “typing repeater.” (Today 
there is in existence an obsolescent 
piece of equipment called a “typing 
reperforator,” and it is geared to 
operate with existing teletype sys- 
tems at 60 words per minute. It uses 
paper tape, and nearly everyone has 
seen one.) 

The third assumption is that the 
entire communication network is 
operationally compatible. — 

Now let us make the biggest as- 

sumption of all: We have moved “x” 
years into the future. 
Time: “X” years from now. 
Place: Marine Corps Air Station, El 
Toro (Santa Ana), California. 
Actors: Staff, Headquarters, Aircraft, 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. 
Requirement: To send a letter to: 

1) Chief of Naval Operations 

(Washington, DC) via 
2) CG Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
(Honolulu) 
3) Commandant of the Marine 
Corps (Washington, DC) 
Information copies to: 

4) ComAir Pac (San Diego) 

5) Chief BuAer (Washington, DC) 

6) CG Ist MarAirWing (Korea) 

G3 (AirFMFPac) has _ prepared 
and co-ordinated a draft of the letter 
for the Commanding General’s ap- 
proval (signature). Next, the Com- 
manding General approved the let- 
ter. All this is normal, run-of-the- 
mill stuff. 

Now that the letter is ready to go, 
however, G3’s clerk-typist does not 
type the smooth version with several 
dozen copies. He types it on the 
“typing repeater.” The tag end of 
the product of this machine (a re- 
cording tape) is signed by the G3. 
(Released) 


COMMUNICATIONS -. challenge 


The clerk then delivers the tape 
to the communication center of the 
MCAS, El Toro where the following 
things begin to happen. 

(For our problem the MCAS, E] 
Toro is not a major tributary sta- 
tion, hence it possesses only teletype 
outlets on the NTX system and has 
no picture facilities.) 

1) The tape is transmitted to San 
Diego relay station where it appears 
in 2 forms — one a duplicate of the 
teletype tape and the other a black 
and white printed page version. 

2) From the San Diego relay 
station, instantaneous pictures are 
flashed over the closed circuit  pic- 
ture net to the offices of CNO, CMC, 
Comarrpac and Chief, BuAER where 
the pictures are reproduced in page 
form. The teletype tape is put on 
radio teletype circuits to Honolulu 
and the Far East. At these locations, 
CG, FMFPac and CG Ist MAW re- 
ceive page-printed copies. 

3) Now, this doesn’t sound like 
the letter went via anybody. Well, 
the via is that no one takes any 
action until CG FMFPac sends his 
first endorsement by the same sys- 
tem. In turn, CMC puts on his en- 
dorsement and the recipients of the 
information copies are free to send 
along their comments as necessary. 

Fantastic? I don’t believe so. In 
fact some of the material, facilities 
and circuits necessary for real rapid 
communication are available today 
in limited quantities. 

Expensive? We now maintain a 
world wide rapid (?) communication 
system which parallels our postal 
facilities. I grant that there would 
be a sizable initial outlay, but I be- 
live that the savings in men, time, 
money and materials now used in 
mail handling would very quickly 
“amortize the loan.” Then we would 
have: 

1) A communication system Ca- 
pable of keeping up with jets, mis- 
siles, submarines and nuclear wat- 
fare. (Maps, charts, even books could 
be sent by wire, so to speak.) 

2) Eliminated maii except for ob- 
jects which must be physically trans- 
ported. 

3) Eliminated abbreviations. 
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@ YOU CAN SEE IT ON THE MAP 
today: the Rio Coco, snaking its way 
across two thirds of Nicaragua and 
rushing into the Caribbean along 
the Honduran border. It is still a 
wild river, swift and full of treacher- 
ous rapids, but in 1928 it was not yet 
so wild as the jungles which crowded 
its banks. For the Coco then be- 
longed to Augustino Sandino and his 
bandits: they used the river as a 
route of communications and supply. 

This Sandino was in very bad 
odor with the stabilizing force of 
Marines then serving in Nicaragua. 
BrigGen Logan Feland, commander 
of the 2d Brigade, expressed himself 
as wanting the fellow caught, and a 
number of unsuccessful efforts were 
made in this direction. Over on the 
east coast, Capt Merritt A. Edson, 
who had been put ashore with the 
detachment from the Denver, sug- 
gested a new tack: he proposed to 
take a patrol in boats up the Coco 
some 400 miles to a place called Po- 
teca, where intelligence had placed 
Sandino’s headquarters. 


Eighteen days up the river, Capt 
Edson regretted his proposal. He 
had cause to curse the incessant 
rain, the snakes and bugs, and above 
all, the Coco. Of the patrol’s rations, 
there remained only coffee, flour and 
a little bacon, the rest having been 
lost from the tricky native boats 
which turned bottom-side up with 
monotonous regularity. The country 
along the river had turned out to be 
singularly barren of food, and the 
only other source of supply was the 
Marine air patrol. These small 
scout planes contacted Edson’s patrol 
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at irregular intervals and dropped 
messages and emergency supplies in 
small quantities. 

As the patrol got farther into ban- 
dit territory, the boats began to cap- 
size with exasperating frequency. 
Edson eyed his Indian boatmen and 
reflected that some of the “accidents” 
on the river seemed not so accidental. 
The Indians, who were sure the 
patrol would be attacked and an- 
nihilated by inhospitable bandits, 
made no secret of their desire to turn 
back. That night, one was allowed 
to overhear Edson’s rather grisly no- 
tions about “accident” prevention; 
thereafter, the boats were steadier. 

Finally, the patrol flushed two 
Sandinistas who ducked into the 
brush just ahead of several slugs. 
Edson knew that surprise was lost, 
and put small patrols on both banks 
of the river ahead of his vulnerable, 
pole-driven convoy. This system paid 
off when the patrol ran into San- 
dino’s main body — 60 strong against 
40-odd Marines. The ambush was 
well laid and bolstered with machine 
guns and automatic rifles; but the 
bandits opened fire too soon when 
they were spotted by Edson’s ad- 
vance guard. It was a hot little fight, 


even so. 
With 3 men, Edson dashed to the 








shore and almost immediately found 
himself looking down the muzzle of 
an outlaw rifle. Leveling his pistol, 
he was horrified to hear a harmless 
click as the hammer fell on a defec- 
tive cartridge. Fortunately, and al- 
most at the same moment, he tripped 
on a vine and fell flat. The bandit 
missed, but Edson’s runner, close 
behind, did not: the Sandinista was 
dead before he could work his bolt. 
The shooting on the Coco lasted 
about 3 hours. After that, the ban- 
its, reconciled to the failure of their 
ambush and discouraged by Edson’s 
aggressive flanking movements, left 
the field of battle. They left also 10 
of their dead. The Marines had one 
dead, 3 wounded, and Edson re- 
ported the morale as excellent. 


Ten days later, the patrol was in 
Poteca, Sandino’s stronghold. They 
did not find Sandino, as he had dis- 
creetly gone to the bush. Two ad- 
ditional contacts, though minor, had 
produced a prisoner — one of Sandi- 
no’s colonels—and a supply of cloth- 
ing. Edson’s men, who had not 
shaved for over a month, were in tat- 
ters — more ragged, in fact, than any 
Sandinista. Turned out in straw hats 
and blue denim, the bandits pre- 
sented a somewhat smarter appear- 
ance. 

Reporting to the Major General 
Commandant, the Brigade com- 
mander said of the Coco Patrol: 
“From the standpoint of difficulty, 
danger, isolation from friendly 
ground troops, and accomplishments, 
this small expedition is without par- 
allel in the hard work done by this 
Brigade.” US # MC 
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#@ To most MarINEs, THE 3 STAND- 
ard alphabetic letters, P, I and O, 
when used together most commonly 
stand for “public information” or 
“public information officer” and are 
frequently used in referring to those 
who perform that function. But for 
some, it appears that PIO might more 
appropriately denote “Phlegmatic 
Interest Obvious” or “Personal In- 
difference Obdurate” when it comes 
to the Corps’ informational program. 

This lack of interest, support and 
understanding of PIO by some is 
prevalent today in nearly all com- 
mand levels of the Marine Corps. 
It threatens to undermine a most 
essential and important effort—keep- 
ing the American public informed 
of the Corps’ vital role in the na- 
tional defense program. 

The significance of this endeavor 
is profoundly expressed by a hand- 
printed proverb framed and hung 
on the wall of an obscure Marine 
Corps clothing issue room in Wash- 
ington, DC. It reads: “When the 
American people become apathetic 
toward Marines, the Corps will 
cease to exist.” It is signed “Anony- 
mous,” but whoever wrote it was 
holding right at 6 o'clock in the 
black on a target used by not only 
the Corps, but all the Armed Forces. 

There is no question but that Ma- 
rines want and expect proper public 
recognition for worthwhile exploits. 
The issue is whether or not all of 
us are actually supporting the effort 
to maintain this recognition. Nega- 
tive! 

An outstanding and_ influential 
ranking Marine officer was once 
heard to say casually, but emphati- 
cally: “What do we need with all 
this PIOing? Our deeds speak for 
themselves and the public knows 
well our capabilities.” Well and 
good, but how does the public find 
out about these deeds and capabili- 
ties? The officer who made that re- 
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mark is now retired, but the atti- 
tude which he so aptly summarized 
remains on active duty to this day. 

His comment in no way chal- 
lenged the procedures utilized by 
PIO, it simply and pointedly ques- 
tioned the need for the program. 
This doubt or apathy presents the 
Marine Corps with a rugged obstacle 
to the maintenance of an effective 
informational effort. We are evi- 
dently not alone faced with this ob- 
stacle. The other Services, particu- 
larly the Navy, are waging all-out 
campaigns to emphasize the need for 
efficient and forceful “PubInfo” pro- 
grams. The Navy is constantly re- 
iterating that public information is 
a command function. Affirmative! 

But that’s the other Services. What 
about us, the Marines? Are we 
aware that PIO faces such a dilem- 
ma; that it has taken a back seat in 
importance; that possibly apathy or 
indifference does exist; and that 
something should be done or can be 
done to counteract the situation? 

Let it be noted at the outset that 
the fairly recent reorganization of 
the PubInfo field, including reduc- 
tion in operating funds and _per- 
sonnel, ordered by the Secretary of 
Defense, is not responsible for the 
issue at hand. These changes have 
nothing to do with whether or not 
a PIO program is necessary and ben- 
eficial. Although PIO is now broken 
down into more detailed responsi- 
bilities, i.e., service information, 
technical information and public in- 
formation, the overall mission of the 
program, re-labeled “Informational 
Services,” remains virtually the 
same. 

The problem begins with impas- 
sivity. Many Marines, officer and 
enlisted, in positions of varying de- 
gress of command authority, mani- 
fest a minimum “tolerance” toward 
PlO—and that’s all! This type of 
attitude, certainly a hindrance to 
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any informational effort, can be at- 
tributed to several causes. The most 
common is lack of understanding of 
the duties, responsibilities and mis- 
sion of informational services. 

Ask yourself just what is PIO and 
what does it do? Do you really 
know? A Marine hiking along a Ko- 
rean road saw a jeep coming toward 
him with the letters “PIO” across 
the panel under the windshield. He 
saluted hurriedly without checking 
to see whether or not an officer was 
aboard. It happened that there was 
only the vehicle driver. Out of 
curiosity (an alleged trait of all per- 
sons connected with PIO), the driver 
stopped and asked the Marine why 
he saluted without first investi- 
gating. 

“I wasn’t taking any chances,” he 
replied wearily. “Not when I see 
the ‘Personnel Investigating Offi- 
cer’s’ jeep coming along.” 

Some apparently believe the chief 
duty of an information section is to 
keep a file of clippings, being care- 
ful not to spill any coffee on them. 
Then, too, it’s common knowledge 
that most PIO shops put out the 
weekly post paper, considered a fair- 
ly routine and simple task by those 
who have never occasioned to wrestle 
an ulcer and a printer’s deadline 
simultaneously. 

Another noteworthy factor con- 
tributing to the problem obviously 
stems from the misinterpretation of 
the terms “public information” and 
“publicity.” Most are of the opin- 
ion that these are one and the same 
and that the terms are interchange- 
able. This is not so. 

To publicize an event is one 
thing, to report it is another. For 
example, a story announcing that 
the command is having an open 
house and the public is invited 
could clearly be termed publicity. 
It’s a promotional piece, primarily 
designed to support an event and 
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get the public out to attend. On 
the other hand, issuing an announce- 
ment that segments of the Ist Mar 
Div have arrived in San Diego har- 
bor is plainly an effort to inform the 
the public of fact. It’s public in- 
formation, not publicity. 


True, it is sometimes perplexing 
to differentiate between the two, and 
there is some overlapping, but a re- 
lease can almost always be classified 
one or the other based on its pur- 
pose. Public information releases 
number many more than articles dis- 
seminated for publicity purposes. 
PubInfo is a prime responsibility, 
publicity a secondary one. Gener- 
ally, publicity is most closely affiia- 
ted with recruitment efforts. Success 
is heavily dependent upon effective- 
ly publicizing salient features of 
these programs. In this case, pub- 
licity is a selling device and the 
stories are, of course, favorable to 
the effort. 


Public information, conversely, is 
not always propitious to the Corps, 
even though it actually may be re- 
leased internally. An announcement 
by a division in combat stating that 
a Marine position was overrun dur- 
ing the night can hardly be consid- 
ered favorable. It is nothing to 
boast about, but it is a matter of fact 
which cannot be withheld from a 
free press. And combat casualty re- 
ports, when published, are certainly 
no help to the recruiting service. 


Fatal accidents, fires, crimes, pris- 
on breaks and similar incidents 
within a command are not ideal 
news leads, but this information still 
must be available to civilian news 
media which are duty-bound to keep 
the American people informed. This 
type of information might be termed 
“unfortunate,” but not necessarily 
“unfavorable.” After all, Marines 
are human beings of all sorts. 

To really explore the enigma con- 
fronting “info” services, one should 
put himself in the sometimes pre- 
carious position of the command 
PIO, or “Informational Services Offi- 
cer” as he is formally titled now. 
You'll usually find the shoes you 
step into well-shined, the uniform 
you wear well-pressed, and the think- 
ing you inherit that of an experi- 
enced specialist in the business of 
public relations. If he doesn’t know 
his business, he shouldn’t be in it. 
He must make a proper presenta- 
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tion in his daily contacts with the 
public because he represents the 
commanding officer, the command 
and the Marine Corps. 

The chief duties of the informa- 
tional services officer are to advise 
the commanding officer or general 
on PIO matters, to represent him in 
community relations and to execute 
an effectual program to keep the 
public fully informed of the Corps’ 
readiness to carry out its role in the 
defense of our country. The latter 
task is not to sell the Corps, but 
rather to report regularly to the 
“stockholders” on the soundness of 
their investments. 

Additionally, the Marine PIO 
must contribute a large share to the 
information, education and welfare 
of the troops in his command. 

Because he advises and represents 
the commander, the PIO almost al- 
ways is a special staff officer, a posi- 
tion which should alleviate any of 
the difficulties heretofore and here- 
after discussed. But here is the 
stoppage—the word “should.” The 
word “not necessarily” too often 
more accurately fit the statement. 

The command PIO is responsible 
in his duties to the commanding gen- 
eral, not to subordinate unit com- 
manders, first sergeants and _ self- 
appointed authorities on what is 
best for pubinfo. The InfoServOff 
is normally the only person author- 
ized by the CG or CO to speak pub- 
licly for the command. It is only 
logical, then, that the PIO will con- 
sult with the commanding general 
when necessary, that he will release 
only that which the CG desires be re- 
leased, and that he will do so only 
when and in the way the commander 
wants it done. 

It must be remembered that the 
PIO is an officer of the United States 
Marine Corps. Accordingly, he is 
bound by all rules, regulations, or- 


ders and the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. He must act in accord- 
ance with policy and regulations and 
if he does not, he subjects himself 
to full disciplinary recourse. To 
gamble on doing it his own way, 
contrary to established policy, would 
be like playing Russian roulette with 
a fully loaded cylinder. It would be 
a one-time occurrence. 

Yet a major obstruction con- 
fronting the PIO is the procurement 
of needed information from logical 
sources within his command. He is 
too frequently treated like a report- 
er trying to uncover a “hot scoop.” 
Despite the fact that he is a staff 
officer usually cleared to handle clas- 
sified material, and is subject to mili- 
tary law, he is still considered an 
outsider trying to learn something 
that he possibly shouldn't know. 
Some commanders have demonstra- 
ted actual fear that the PIO is going 
to tell all, and quote them in the 
process. Such fear is without sus- 
tenance. The PIO has his orders. 

When a Ist Mar Div PIO in Ko- 
rea received a query from Associated 
Press regarding a post-truce MARLEX 
scheduled by one of the regiments, 
he went to the appropriate division 
staff section to get the accurate facts 
for release. The information could 
hardly be classified since the Red 
Peiping radio had already broadcast 
full details. Censors at Seoul had 
further indicated that the informa- 
tion would be cleared for publica- 
tion when AP filed it. 

But the section head ruled other- 
wise, contradicting a decision by the 
Far East Command which appointed 
and controlled the press censors. 
Although it should not have been 
necessary, the PIO patiently and re- 
spectfully explained that policies by 
which he was guided and which 
were laid down by the division com- 
mander outlawed any “censorship at 











Capt Morrisey uses his comprehensive experiences in 
the Information Services to good advantage in discuss- 
ing the functions of this field. He served as a combat 
correspondent for a time during WWII and later 
taught college journalism at MCI. In 1948, after being 
discharged he became the editor of the ‘‘Spectator”’ of 
Joliet, Ill. Recalled to active duty in 1949 he became 
the editor of the ‘Reserve Marine’ and while serving 
there was meritoriously commissioned. While serving 
as Ist Mar Div ISO, he was cited by the civilian press for ‘outstanding 
assistance and co-operation with the Korean press corps.” 
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the source” of any information not 
actually classified. He explained 
that Far East censors were respon- 
sible for determining what was and 
was not security information, not 
the division. The section head re- 
asserted that he did not believe the 
information should be given to the 
ress and to be absolutely “safe,” he 
declined to give it to the PIO for his 
own information, reflecting unwar- 
ranted distrust. 


This particular incident, one of 
many similar ones, brought an ex- 
plosive reaction from the AP cor- 
respondent. A veteran of many 
nights in muddy trenches with Ma- 
rines and an old friend of the Corps, 
the AP reporter called the division 
commander personally, inquiring as 
to the sudden change in the divi- 
sion’s policy of co-operation with 
the working press and no “censor- 
ship at the source.” The general 
told the newsman that he had not 
altered the long-standing policy and 
that he would personally investigate 
the matter immediately. 

To make a long story short, the 
reporter got his information within 
the hour and other people got the 
word. It didn’t help the PIO’s pop- 
ularity rating for awhile, but the 
section head brought it upon him- 
self by ignoring policy set up by 
higher authority. 

Another notable incident in Ko- 
rea occurred during “Operation 
Comeback,” the return of anti- 
Communist Chinese and North Ko- 
rean prisoners in the custody of the 
Indians. It was another big story 
covered by every newsman in the 
Far East. An overloaded bus full of 
these correspondents, accompanied 
by a Marine PIO officer delegated 
by the UN Military Armistice Com- 
mission to escort them, was sent by 
the MAC to a pre-designated obser- 
vation point near the gate through 
which the Chinese returnees would 
pass. 

As the vehicle neared the site, it 
was haited by the CO of a Marine 
battalion operating in the sector. 
He boarded the bus and wanted to 
know where the group thought it 
was going. The Marine officer iden- 
tified himself and proffered an ex- 
planation. The battalion comman- 
der listened impatiently, then brus- 
quely informed the newsmen that he 
had no official word on the matter 
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and that the bus would have to turn 
around. He plainly disregarded the 
word of the Marine officer escort, 
thereby damaging the prestige which 
he had laboriously developed in his 
association with these correspond- 
ents. The PIO prepared to turn in 
his dog tags and head north. He 
would no longer be of any value to 
the Corps in his particular occupa- 
tional field. 





Fortunately, Fate, in the form of 
the assistant division commander, 
stepped in at the moment. The gen- 
eral listened to the repeated explan- 
ation, bid the group a cheerful good 
morning, and told the PIO that he'd 
better get the bus to the site quickly 
as the first Chinese were due soon 
and he was sure the newsmen 
wouldn’t want to miss the event. 

The incident brought a pertinent 
comment from one of the writers 
aboard the bus, Walt Simmons, vet- 
eran foreign correspondent with the 
Chicago Tribune. 


“You know,” he told the PIO, 
“Marines like that general are get- 
ting harder to find every day. I re- 
member in World War II most all 
Marines took the attitude that when 
they accomplished a job, ranging in 
scope from moving forward an inch 
on a beachhead to wiping out an 
entire enemy force, they wanted all 
the world to know they were living 
up to their reputations. 

“I enjoyed reporting Marines in 
combat in those days,” he continued, 
“and I came to Korea looking for- 
ward to more pleasant experiences 
with them, but some of your unit 
commanders nowadays don’t seem to 
care whether or not the stories of 
their units and their fighting men 
ever get told. Most of them are po- 
lite, all right, but some of them are 
indifferent to the opportunity. 

“If they don’t care and don’t want 
to be bothered,” Mr. Simmons con- 
cluded, “then why should I spend a 
lot of time with them, only to end 
up with a mediocre story, or no story 
at all?” 

Some former unit commanders in 


Korea, upon reading this, will ex- 
claim that they always rendered all- 
out co-operation to members of the 
press, even to the point of feeding 
and bedding them down during long 
sieges. Mr. Simmons’ remarks are 
not applicable to these officers, and 
thanks to them the American people 
were regularly assured that US Ma- 
rines were doing their share in Ko- 
rea. But what about the rest? One 
case of indifference can cancel out 
many instances of co-operation. 


And then there are a few com- 
manders who go to the other ex- 
treme in treatment of the working 
press. When they hear reporters are 
going to visit their units, they im- 
mediately request that the newsmen 
be brought to their offices. This may 
appear at face value to be a worthy 
public relations gesture, but in re- 
ality is often ends up causing hard 
feelings and the loss of a story. If 
the newsman wants to talk to the 
commander, he will say so. He is 
visiting the unit with a specific as- 
signment in mind and with the ap- 
proval of the PIO, a staff represen- 
tative of the senior command. The 
commander should be informed of 
the presence of the visitor, but 
should not interfere with his job. 
The reporter is the responsibility of 
the PIO and is a guest of the senior 
command. 

He wants only to get his story and 
get back to where he can write and 
file it. He does not want, or expect, 
the red carpet treatment, contrary to 
a somewhat popular impression. He 
does not want a cup of coffee or to 
spend time discussing military tac- 
tics or any other subject not related 
to his immediate endeavor. It must 
be remembered that most newsmen 
are working against deadlines and 
have other assignments. Thus, they 
must avoid time-consuming diplo- 
matic gestures. 

The effectiveness of a policy of 
non-interference with the working 
press was excellently demonstrated 
in Korea when it became imminent 
that a truce and cease-fire would be 
enacted. Knowing that every war 
correspondent in the Far East would 
be reporting the historic event, the 
Ist MarDiv PIO recommended to 
the Division commander, Gen Pate, 
now Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, that a reiteration of his policy 
of full co-operation with the press be 
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dispatched to all subordinate com- 
manders. Gen Pate promptly direc- 
ted all-out assistance and non-inter- 
ference within tactical limitations. 

As a result, the Ist Mar Div re- 
ceived an elephant’s share of truce 
coverage by newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision and motion picture newsreels. 
The PIO later learned unofficially 
from an agency which logged all 
material released that the Ist Mar 
Div received nearly 75 per cent of 
all truce coverage by all types of 
media. Some 50 correspondents and 
cameramen covered the event in the 
Division's sector. Several actually re- 
ceived cables from their home offices 
afterwards reminding them that 
“there are other units in Korea be- 
sides Marines.’ 

The PIO did not solicit this tre- 
mendous coverage. He did not roll 
out the so-called red carpet. He 
merely pledged the press Marine co- 
operation. 

The benefits which can be reaped 
from a good working relationship 
between PIO and unit commander 
were evident with another occur- 
rence immediately following the 
cease-fire. A Life magazine camera- 
man got a tip that US Marines and 
Chinese Communists were crossing 
over into each others’ lines the morn- 
ing after the cease-fire to recover 
their dead. He asked a Division 
PIO to accompany him and they 
rushed to call on the commander of 
the regiment occupying the part of 
the sector where the activity was re- 
portedly taking place. The Life 
cameraman respectfully asked the 
CO’s permission to go to the site and 
photographed the story. 

The regimental commander 
warned of the prevailing tension, 
possibly a dangerous one, and said 
that he would not, himself, recom- 
mend the photographer going up 
there. He added, however, that the 


PIO accompanying the cameraman 
was a division staff officer and a rep- 
resentative of the CG and that he 
had the authority to take the Life 
staffer into the area, provided the 
PIO would accompany him. 

Life ran a 13-page article on the 
“Boulder City” epic, the photogra- 
pher later won an award for his 
photo work, and the Marine Corps 
scored a dead-center bullseye in pub- 
lic information. The story was even- 
tually voted by the press corps as 
one of the most outstanding of the 
war. 

Episodes such as these are in no 
way restricted to the field. Unfortu- 
nately, they occur too frequently in 
stateside commands. The stateside 
PIO is regularly called upon to fur- 
nish the media routine background 
facts on members of the command. 
These include ages, hometowns, par- 
ents’ names and addresses and so on. 
In some instances, these men may 
have been found guilty of misde- 
meanors and the press is reporting 
them, just as it reports civilian vio- 
lations of the law. 

The commanding general has no 
doubt instructed his PIO that such 
routine information will be released 
upon request at all times. In other 
words, there will be no suppression 
of facts. Yet when the InfoServ Offi- 
cer, his press chief, or one of his 
writers calls some parent units to 
get these routine facts, they are told 
by the first sergeants or unit com- 
manders that they do not think the 
information should be released for 
PIO purposes. Here is a standard 
example where a subordinate com- 
mand takes it upon itself to dictate 
PIO policy, usually contradicting 
orders from the CG. 

The correct procedure along these 
lines is best exemplified in an SOP 
for co-operation with PIO estab- 
lished at the San Diego Marine 


Corps Recruit Depot. “The Depot 
informational services officer is the 
commanding general’s appointed 
representative and spokesman on all 
informational matters and is solely 
responsible for the release of infor- 
mation per instructions of the CG, 
Accordingly, he will be given all 
facts and details he requires.” 

This is the type of co-operation 
the PIO must have to perform his 
duties properly and efficiently. He 
should not be required to explain in 
detail why he wants certain infor- 
mation, who it is for, and by whose 
authority he seeks it. He has all the 
authority he needs and it is for him 
to determine how the information 
will be utilized. You can be sure 
he’ll be guided by command policy. 

No one, regardless of rank or of- 
fice, other than a direct staff superior 
has the right to dictate what will 
and won't be released. If the PIO 
permits himself to be guided by 
other than his own superiors, he is 
disobeying orders. 

Here, then, is the only infallible 
solution. Informational services 
must be recognized, accepted, and 
treated as a major command func- 
tion. Let the InfoServ Officer do 
the job. Help him, don’t hinder 
him. Co-operation and understand- 
ing is to the PIO as the rifle and 
ammunition is to the Marine infan- 
tryman. Neither can_ successfully 
accomplish his assigned ask without 
these things. — 

Only through informational serv- 
ices can we insure that the public is 
at all times informed of the Corps’ 
missions, accomplishments and most 
of all, its readiness to do its part. 
And only as long as the public knows 
that we are doing our job well can 
we hope to preserve that which ev- 
ery Marine so deeply cherishes—the 
respect and faith of our people. 

US g MC 
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Cukelaism 


#® Arrer comptetine Boot training at Parris Island, SC I was transferred to the Old Marine Barracks 
(former hotel), Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Virginia awaiting transportation overseas. Maj Cukela 
was the Commanding Officer, MB and we were required to stand one of his weekly inspections. Nothing 
unusual about that except his method of inspection. As he inspected the rear of the troops he would pull 
up the trouser leg to make sure the heels of your shoes were shined. His explanation of this manner of 
inspection was that he knew all personnel shined the toes of their shoes, but that not everyone got around 


to the heels. 


MSgt F. D. Beach 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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MESS OFFICER — 


AN ADDITIONAL DUTY 


By Capt E. C. McCarthy 


@ In combat A MARINE WILL EAT 
cold “C” rations with little com- 
plaint. He has more important mat- 
ters to consider. But in garrison, 
burn his steak and you have a lip- 
flapping, teeth-grinding, morale- 
stricken tragedian on your hands. 
And he has a point. He can go with- 
out in combat, but why should he be 
subjected to poor chow when the 
groceries are plentiful stateside? 

The Marine’s protest, of course, 
applies to only a few messhalls. But 
why are there those few? The major 
reason is a result of the criteria in 
appointing mess officers. Although 
every battalion commander is vitally 
concerned with the quality of chow 
given his men, he is forced to appoint 
a mess officer on an “additional duty” 
basis only. He is aware that control 
of a mess hall is time consuming, so 
he cannot assign one of his company 
commanders to ramrod mess person- 
nel. The battalion commander is 
faced with a paradox—an extremely 
important job that must be done by 
the officer he can most easily spare. 
Invariably, the additional duty of 
mess officer goes to a junior second 
lieutenant. 

The new mess officer will do well 
to analyze his mission upon receiv- 
ing orders. His duties break down 
into 3 main fields — administration, 
operation and discipline. 

Administration begins when the 
new mess officer inventories mess 
equipment before signing a consoli- 
dated memorandum receipt. He must 
inventory equipment with nomen- 
clature entirely foreign to him; yet, 
by checking serial numbers against 
the CMR, he will not sign for miss- 
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ing gear. After completing the ac- 
counting of serialized equipment, he 
must check his stock of items such as 
mess tables and silverware under $25 
in value. Often books are not kept 
on this equipment. If not, the new 
mess officer must immediately set up 
a stock card system for a running 
inventory. 

With initial administration com- 
pleted, the mess officer will find him- 
self faced with the daily tasks of sign- 
ing ration requests, the cooks’ work- 
sheet and other recurring paper- 
work. The mess officer’s signature is 
needed on all paperwork the mess 
sergeant initiates. 

One of the main facets of local 
mess administration is the mainte- 
nance of a running inventory on dry 
stores. One tested system employs 
stock cards held in metal-backed 
folders with columns denoting 
amounts requested, issued and on 
hand with appropriate dates. After 
he establishes the running inventory, 
he must spot check the dry stores 
cards against dry stores on hand at 
least twice a week. 

Even personnel administration 
falls within the mess officer’s bali- 
wick. Although his cooks are admin- 
istratively controlled by headquar- 
ters company, he must keep current 
on personnel problems. 

The second main facet of a mess 
officer’s responsibility is operation. 
An energetic mess sergeant welcomes 
the backing of his mess officer in 
mess operation. The mess sergeant 
is the combined first sergeant and 
gunnery sergeant of the mess hall, 
but the mess officer, though he be 
fresh from Basic School, is the com- 





manding officer. If a meal is poorly 
prepared, the mess officer must im- 
mediately state his displeasure to the 
mess sergeant. And having done so, 
he must stick by his guns, accepting 
absolutely no excuses. Excuses breed 
sloppiness. 

During his daily inspections—and 
I reiterate daily—there are several 
trouble signs a mess officer may look 
for to get a clear picture of the 
standard of operation. 

1) Check the spud locker. Edible 
portions of vegetables in GI cans 
with waste indicates poor supervi- 
sion. 

2) Observe the cooks’ whites as 
they work. Dirty whites indicate 
sloppy preparation of food. 

3) Insist on establishment of a 
salad bar. Then check to see if left- 
over meats and vegetables are util- 
ized in salads. 

4) Check the cooks’ worksheet for 
reference to pages in the recipe man- 
ual. Absence of these references in- 
dicates poor supervision of cooks. 

5) Troop wastage of food reveals 
chow is unacceptable. Improper 
cooking or seasoning is often at fault. 

6) Daily inspection of messmen’s 
and cooks’ quarters must be con- 
ducted. 

The third major phase of a mess 
officer's responsibilities deals with 
discipline. Although the H&S com- 
pany commander holds office hours 
for cooks, action usually is initiated 
by the mess officer. But office hours 
often would not be necessary if con- 
stant, fair control of cooks and mess- 
men existed in the messhall. 

The mess officer must inform mess 
personnel in clear, precise language 
of his standards. He must insist that 
his mess sergeant remain in the mess- 
hall throughout the day to supervise 
personnel. 

Absolutely no food must leave the 
messhall without written authoriza- 
tion. The mess officer who leaves the 
battalion mess munching a sandwich 
is inviting disaster to himself as well 
as mess personnel under his control. 

No mess sergeant who is sincerely 
interested in his work ever com- 
plained when his mess officer as- 
sumed his “additional duty” with in- 
dustry. Common sense and industry 
will let a junior officer complete, 
with honors, one of the most impor- 
tant assignments a company grade 
officer can receive. US # MC 
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OW THE ALLIES 
GOT BACK INTO EUROPE — 
THROUGH SICILY 


@ AFTER THE EVENT, THE ALLIES’ 
conquest of Sicily in 1943 looked an 
easy matter. But actually this initial 
re-entry into Europe was a hazardous 
leap, hedged with uncertainties. For 
its successful outcome it owed much 
to a series of long-hidden factors. 
First to the blind pride of Hitler 
and Mussolini jointly in trying to 
“save face” in Africa. Then to Mus- 
solini’s jealous fear of his German 
allies, and reluctance to let them 
take a leading part in the defense of 
Italian territory. Then to Hitler’s 
belief, in disagreement with Musso- 
lini, that Sicily was not the Allies’ 
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By Capt B. H. Liddell Hart 


real objective—a mistaken belief 
that partly arose from a brilliantly 
subtle ruse “planted” by the British 
deception plan. 

The first factor counted most of 
all. One of the greatest ironies in 
the whole war was the way that Hit- 
ler and the German General Staff — 
who had always feared to embark on 
overseas expeditions in reach of 
British seapower — abstained from 
sending Rommel sufficient forces to 
follow up his victories, yet in the last 
lap sent so many troops across to 
Africa as to forfeit their prospects of 
defending Europe. 


Ironically, too, they were drawn 
into this fatal folly by their own un- 
expected success in halting Eisen- 
hower’s first drive for Tunis after 
they had been caught napping by 
the Anglo-American invasion of 
French North Africa in the previous 
November. While the Allies’ spear- 
head was advancing rather cautious- 
ly eastward from Algeria, the Ger- 
mans had quickly reacted to the 
threat by starting to fly troops across 
the Mediterranean in the hope of 
frustrating the Allies’ early capture 
of the ports of Tunis and Bizerta. 
They succeeded in holding the 
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mountain approaches and producing 
a prolonged stalemate. 


But the success of this forestalling 
move encouraged Hitler and Musso- 
lini to believe that they could hold 
on to Tunisia indefinitely. So they 
decided to pour in reinforcements on 
a large enough scale to match Eisen- 
hower’s growing strength. The more 
their commitment increased, the 
more they felt that they could not 
withdraw without losing prestige. 
At the same time the difficulty either 
of withdrawing or of holding on in- 
creased as the Allies’ much superior 
naval and air forces began to develop 
a stranglehold on the straits between 
Sicily and Tunisia. 

The German-Italian bridgehead 
that was built up in Tunisia kept 
the Allies at bay throughout the 
winter, and provided shelter for the 
remains of Rommel’s army at the 
end of his 2,000-mile retreat from 
Alamein. Nevertheless, the Allies’ 
early failure to capture Tunisia 
turned out immensely to their ad- 
vantage in the long run. For Hitler 
and Mussolini would not listen to 
any argument for evacuating the 
German and Italian troops while 
there was still time and opportunity 
to get them away. 


In a final effort to convince Hitler 
of the necessity, Rommel flew to Hit- 
ler’s headquarters in Russia on 10 
March 1943. His journal records 
how futile it proved. “I emphasized 
as strongly as I could that the ‘Afri- 
can’ troops must be re-equipped in 
Italy to enable them to defend our 
southern European flank. I even 
went so far as to give him a guaran- 
tee — something which I am normal- 
ly very reluctant to do — that with 
these troops I would beat off any 
Allied invasion in south Europe. 
But it was all hopeless.” Rommel’s 
arguments were brushed aside as the 
pessimism of an ill man. Hitler 
would not allow him to return to his 
command in Africa, but ordered him 
to go on sick leave — so as to get fit 
in time to take command of the 
summer offensive to drive the Allied 
forces “back to Casablanca” and into 
the Atlantic! 

The Allied armies now closed in 
upon the bridgehead “for the kill,” 
while the Axis troops had to sit there 
with sinking spirits, awaiting the 
blow — and foregoing the chance 
provided by a spell of misty weather 
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in April that would have helped to 
screen their embarkation and trans- 
portation if they had been allowed 
to withdraw. They managed to check 
the Allies’ first attempt to crack their 
defense 20-22 April, but collapsed 
when their front was penetrated in 
the next big attack, on 6 May. The 
breakthrough was produced by Alex- 
ander’s masterly plan and switching 
of the Allied weight to a fresh sec- 
tor. But the complete breakdown 
that followed was largely due to the 
shallowness of the bridgehead and 
the defending troops’ acute con- 
sciousness that they were fighting 
with their backs close to a hostile 
sea. 


In the collapse nearly a quarter of 
a million men were taken prisoner, 
including most of Rommel’s veterans 
and the pick of the Italian Army. 
But for the great “bag” in Tunisia, 
these forces would have provided a 
very strong defense for the Italian 
gateways into Europe, and the Allies’ 
chances of successful invasion would 
have been dim. 


The complete capture of the 8 
divisions in Tunisia left Italy and 
the Italian islands almost naked of 
defensive covering. But the Allies 
were not ready to take immediate 
advantage of the opportunity — al- 
though they had decided in January 
that a landing in Sicily should be 
the next step, and Tunis had been 
captured close to the time expected. 
Fortunately, for them, the opportu- 
nity was prolonged by dissension 
and divergent views in the opposing 
headquarters. 


Here we come to the next major 
revelation — which I had from Gen 
Westphal, who was then Chief of 
Staff to Field Marshal Kesselring, the 
Commander-in-Chief in the South. 
As Italy had no mobile mechanized 
forces left, her military chiefs be- 
sought the Germans to provide a 
strong reinforcement of Panzer-type 
divisions. At that moment Hitler 
was moved to meet this urgent need, 
and sent Mussolini a personal mes- 
sage offering him 5 divisions. But 
Mussolini, without telling Kessel- 
ring, sent Hitler a reply that he 
wanted only 3—and that meant 
only one fresh division beyond the 2 
improvised from drafts which had 
been in transit to Africa. He even 
expressed the wish that no further 
German troops should be dispatched. 


Mussolini’s reluctance to accept 
this mid-May offer was due to a mix- 
ture of pride and fear. He could not 
bear to let the world, and his own 
people, see that he was dependent 
on German aid. As Westphal re- 
marked: “He wanted Italy to be de- 
fended by Italians, and shut his eyes 
to the fact that the appalling state of 
his forces made such an idea quite 
impracticable.” But his further rea- 
son was that he did not want to let 
the Germans acquire a dominating 
position in Italy. Anxious as he was 
to keep out the Allies, he was almost 
as anxious to keep out the Germans. 


The new Chief of the Army Staff, 
Gen Roatta (previously command- 
ing in Sicily) eventually convinced 
Mussolini that larger German rein- 
forcements were essential for any 
chance of a successful defense of 
Italy and its island outposts. So he 
agreed to further German divisions 
coming in — subject to the condition 
that they should be subordinated to 
the tactical control of Italian com- 
manders. 


The Italian garrison of Sicily con- 
sisted of only 4 field divisions and 6 
static coast defense divisions that 
were even poorer in equipment and 
morale. The German drafts in tran- 
sit to Africa when the collapse oc- 
curred were formed into a division 
and given the title of the “15th Pan- 
zer Grenadier Division,” but it had 
only one tank unit. The similarly 
rebuilt “Hermann Goering” Panzer 
Division was sent to Sicily near the- 
end of June. But Mussolini would 
not allow these 2 divisions to be con- 
stituted as a corps under a German 
commander. They were placed di- 
rectly under the Italian army com- 
mander, Gen Guzzoni, and distrib- 
uted in 5 groups along the 150-mile 
diameter of the island as mobile re- 
serves. (The senior German liaison 
officer, LtGen von Senger und Etter- 
lin, was provided with a small oper- 
ations staff and a signals company so 
that he could exercise emergency 
control.) 


By the time that Mussolini was 
willing to accept more German help, 
Hitler was becoming more dubious 
about providing it, and also tending 
to a different view about the danger 
point. On the one hand, he sus- 
pected that the Italians would throw 
over Mussolini and make peace —a 
suspicion that was soon borne out by 
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events —and for that reason hesi- 
tated to push in more German divi- 
sions so deeply that they might be 
cut off if their allies collapsed or 
changed sides. On the other hand, 
he came to think that Mussolini, the 
Italian High Command, and Kessel- 
ring were wrong in their view that 
the Allies’ next move from Africa 
would be a jump into Sicily. On 
that point he proved wrong. 

Hitler’s greatest strategic disad- 
vantage in meeting the Allies’ re- 
entry into Europe lay in the im- 
mense stretch of his own conquests 
— from the west coast of France, on 
the Atlantic Ocean, to the east coast 
of Greece, on the Aegean Sea. It was 
very difficult for him to gauge where 
the Allies would strike. Their great- 
est strategic advantage lay in the 
wide choice of alternative objectives 
and power of distraction which they 
enjoyed, through seapower. Hitler, 
while having always to guard against 
a cross-Channel stroke from Eng- 
land’s shores, had cause to fear that 
the Anglo-American armies in North 
Africa might land anywhere between 
Spain and Greece. 


Hitler thought that the Allies 
were more likely to land in Sardinia 
than in Sicily. Sardinia would pro- 
vide an easy stepping stone into Cor- 
sica, and a well-placed springboard 
for a jump onto either the French 
or Italian mainland. At the same 
time an Allied landing in Greece 
was expected, and Hitler wished to 
have reserves kept back so that they 
could be rushed in that direction. 


These ideas were fostered by re- 
ceiving from Nazi agents in Spain 
copies of documents found on “a 
British officer” whose body had been 
washed ashore on the Spanish coast. 
Besides identity papers and personal 
correspondence, the documents in- 
cluded a private letter —of which 
the dead man had been the bearer— 
written by Gen Nye, the Vice Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, to Gen 
Alexander. This letter referred to 
recent official telegrams about forth- 
coming operations, and its supple- 
mentary comments indicated that 
the Allies were intending to land in 
Sardinia and Greece while aiming 
by their “cover plan” to convince 
the enemy that Sicily was their ob- 
jective. 

The corpse and the letter were 
part of an ingenious deception de- 
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vised by a section of the British In- 
telligence service. This was so well 
worked out that the heads of the 
German Intelligence service were 
convinced of its genuineness. A\l- 
though it did not alter the view of 
the Italian chiefs and Kesselring 
that Sicily would be the Allies’ next 
objective, it appears to have made a 
strong impression on Hitler. 

On Hitler’s orders the Ist Panzer 
Div was sent, from France, to Greece 
— to support the 3 German infantry 
divisions, and the Italian Eleventh 
Army, there — while the newly 
formed 90th Panzer Grenadier Div 
reinforced the 4 Italian divisions in 
Sardinia. Further reinforcement of 
that island was hindered by the diffi- 
culty of supply, since most of the 
piers in the few harbors had been 
destroyed by air bombing. But as an 
additional insurance Hitler moved 
Gen Student’s XI Air Corps (of 2 
parachute divisions) down to the 
south of France, ready to deliver an 
airborne counterattack against an 
Allied landing in Sardinia. 


Meanwhile, Allied planning pro- 
ceeded at a slower gait. The decision 
to land in Sicily had been born of a 
compromise, and unaccompanied by 
any conclusion as to further aims. 
When the American and British 
Chiefs of Staff met at the Casablanca 
Conference in January, their initial 
divergence of views was in remark- 
able contrast to their common title, 
the “Combined Chiefs of Staff.” The 
Americans (Adm King, Gen Mar- 
shall and Gen Arnold) wanted to 
wind up what was regarded as the 
Mediterranean diversion, once North 
Africa was cleared, and get back on 
the direct line of action against Ger- 
many. The British (Gen Brooke, 
Adm Pound, Air Chief Marshal Por- 
tal) considered that conditions were 
not yet ripe for a direct cross-Chan- 
nel invasion, and that such an at- 
tempt in 1943 would end in disaster 
or futility—an estimate that will 
hardly be questioned in historical 
retrospect. But all agreed that some 
further action must be initiated in 
order to maintain pressure and draw 
away German forces from the Rus- 
sian front. On the British side the 
Joint Planning Staff advocated a 
landing in Sardinia, but both the 
British and the American Chiefs of 
Staff were inclined to prefer Sicily — 
which was also Churchill’s prefer- 


ence —so that agreement on this 
line was quickly reached. The most 
potent argument was that the cap- 
ture of Sicily would effectively clear 
the sea passage through the Mediter- 
ranean, and thus save a lot of ship- 
ping — for, since 1940, most of the 
troop and supply convoys to Egypt 
and India had been forced to go the 
long way round by South Africa. 


In coming to the decision, on 19 
January, to move against Sicily the 
Combined Chiefs defined the object 
as “(i) Making the Mediterranean 
line of communications more secure; 
(ii) diverting German pressure from 
the Russian front; (iii) intensifying 
the pressure on Italy.” The question 
of how it should be exploited was 
left open. An attempt to decide on 
the next objective would have re- 
vived divergence of view — but in 
such matters tactful deferment is apt 
to result in strategic unreadiness. 


Nor was there an emphatic sense 
of urgency in the planning of the 
Sicilian stroke. Although it was as- 
sumed that the conquest of Tunisia 
might be completed by the end of 
April, the Combined Chiefs set the 
moon period of July as the target 
date for the landing in Sicily. The 
British produced an outline plan on 
20 January for this “Operation 
Husky”—a converging sea approach 
and invasion by forces coming from 
the eastern and western Mediter- 
ranean respectively. It was agreed 
that Eisenhower should be the Su- 
preme Commander, while Alexander 
became his Deputy. (That was a sig- 
nificant acceptance of the United 
States as the senior partner in the 
Alliance, for the British Commander- 
in-Chief was the senior in rank and 
experience, and in this campaign 
the British would still provide the 
larger half of the forces.) A special 
planning staff was formed early in 
February, with headquarters in Al- 
giers, but its branches were widely 
separated, and in the case of the air 
force the separation was not only in 
space but also in thought — the out- 
come being that air action during 
the Sicilian campaign was not closely 
or well related to the needs of the 
land and sea forces. Much time 
passed while the draft plan was be- 
ing carried to and fro. Eisenhower, 
Alexander and the two chosen army 
commanders, Montgomery and Pat- 
ton, were too occupied with the last 
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lap of the North African campaign 
to give adequate attention to the 
next move. Montgomery did not 
find time to study the draft plan 
until late in April, and then called 
for numerous changes in it. The 
plan was recast on 3 May, and final 
approval of it, by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, was received on 13 
May —a week after the collapse of 
the German-Italian front at Tunis, 
and the day that the last enemy frag- 
ments surrendered. 

These delays in the planning were 
the more regrettable since only one 
of the 10 divisions to lead the inva- 
sion of Sicily was engaged in the 
final stage of the North African cam- 
paign, and 7 of them were fresh en- 
tries. A landing in Sicily close after 
the Axis collapse in Africa would 
have found the island almost naked 
of defense. The long interval that 
the enemy was allowed for reinforc- 
ing the defense of Sicily might have 
been longer still but for Churchill 
who, at the Casablanca Conference 
and subsequently, urged that the 
landing should be made in June. 
He gained the backing of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, but the com- 
manders in the Mediterranean were 
not ready to launch the invasion 
earlier than 10 July. 

The main change that had been 
made in the plan was that Patton's 
army (the Western Task Force), in- 
stead of landing at the Western end 
of Sicily near Palermo, would land 
in the southeast close to Montgom- 
ery’s army, whose landing points 
would now be more concentrated. 
In view of the time that had elapsed, 
for the enemy’s possible reinforce- 
ment, this tighter massing of the in- 
vading forces was a sound precaution 
against the danger of a heavy coun- 
terstroke — though, in actuality, it 
proved an unnecessary precaution. 
But it forfeited the chance of cap- 
turing the port of Palermo at the 
outset —a forfeit that would have 
been of serious effect but for the way 
that the new DUKW amphibious 
vehicles in conjunction with the 
new LST’s proved capable of solving 
the problem of maintaining supply 
over the beaches. The revised plan 
also forfeited much of the distract- 
ing effect sought in the original one, 
and thereby helped the enemy to 
concentrate his dispersed reserves 
after the landing had taken place, 
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and block the Allies’ advance across 
the mountainous center of the is- 
land. If Patton had landed near 
Palermo on the northwest coast, he 
would have been well on the way to 
the Straits of Messina, the enemy’s 
line of reinforcement or retreat — 
whereby all the enemy forces in 
Sicily could have been trapped. In 
the event, the escape of the German 
divisions had far-reaching ill effects 
on the Allies’ further moves. 

To err on the side of security was, 
however, a very natural preference 
in this first bound back into Europe 
by the Allies—and first big sea- 
borne assault on a coast held by the 
enemy. Here it is worth noting that 
the assault landing, by 8 divisions 
simultaneously, was larger in scale 
even than in Normandy 11 months 
later. Some 150,000 troops were 
landed on D-day and the next two 
days, and the ultimate total was 
about 478,000 — 250,000 British and 
228,000 American. The British land- 
ings were made along a 40-mile 
stretch of coast at the southeast cor- 
ner of the island, and the American 
along a 40-mile stretch of the south 
coast, with a 20-mile interval be- 
tween the British left and the Amer- 
ican right wing. 

The naval side of the operation 
was planned and conducted under 
the direction of Adm Sir Andrew 
Cunningham. It involved a complex 
pattern of moves leading up to a 
landing by night, yet went through 
from start to finish with a wonderful 
smoothness that did great credit 
both to the planners and the execu- 
tants. As an amphibious operation 
it worked much better than “Opera- 
tion Torch,” the landings in French 
North Africa, November 1942. 

The Eastern Naval Task Force 
(British), under VAdm Sir Bertram 
Ramsay, comprised 795 vessels, while 
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a further 715 landing craft were car- 
ried with it for the beaching stage. 
The 5th and 50th Divs (and 23Ist 
Infantry Brigade) came from the 
east end of the Mediterranean — 
from Suez, Alexandria and Haifa — 
in ships; they were to land along the 
southerly stretch of Sicily’s east coast 
between Syracuse and Cape Passero. 
The 51st Div came from Tunisia, in 
craft, part of it staging at Malta; it 
was to land on the southeast corner 
of Sicily. The Ist Canadian Div, to 
land just west of the corner, came 
from Britain in two convoys — the 
second and faster one, carrying the 
bulk of the troops, sailed from the 
Clyde on D—12 (28 June). It passed 
through the mine-protected channel 
near Bizerta imediately ahead of the 
American convoys. 

The Western Naval Task Force 
(American), under VAdm H. Kent 
Hewitt, comprised 580 vessels, while 
a further 1,124 landing craft were 
carried with it. The US 45th Inf 
Div, for the right wing landing at 
Scoglitti, was brought across the At- 
lantic in two convoys and, after a 
brief pause at Oran, picked up its 
LSTs and smaller craft off Bizerta. 
The Ist Inf Div and 2d Armd Div, 
for the Gela landing, embarked from 
Algiers and Oran. The 3d Inf Div, 
for the left wing landing at Licata, 
embarked at Bizerta and was carried 
in landing ships and landing craft. 

The passages and assembly of the 
convoys in this vast armada were 
achieved, under naval and air cover, 
without any serious interference. 
Only 4 ships in convoy and 2 LSTs 
were lost—to submarine attack. No 
appreciable damage was suffered 
from air attack during the approach, 
and enemy aircraft were kept so well 
at bay that most of the convoys were 
not even sighted. The Allies’ air 
superiority in this theater was so 






















great — over 4,000 operational air- 
craft against some 1,500 German and 
Italian— that the enemy bombers 
were withdrawn in June to bases in 
north-central Italy. From 2 July on- 
ward, the airfields in Sicily were so 
heavily and persistently attacked 
that only a few subsidiary landing 
Strips remained usable when D-day 
came, and most of the undamaged 
fighters had retired to the mainland 
or Sardinia (though the actual num- 
ber of planes destroyed throughout 
the campaign was not more than 200 
compared with the 1,100 claimed by 
the Allies). 

In the afternoon of 9 July the 
convoys began to arrive in their as- 
sembly areas east and west of Malta, 
and at the same time the wind rose 
sharply, stirring up the sea to such 
a steep pitch as to endanger the 
smaller craft and threaten to dislo- 
cate the landings. Fortunately, it 
moderated by midnight, and only a 
small proportion of the assault craft 
were late in reaching the beaches. 


The worst effect was on the air- 
borne drop that preceded the sea- 
borne landings — carried out by 
parts of the British Ist and US 82d 
Abn Divs. The first large stroke of 
this kind that the Allies had at- 
‘tempted, it would have been difficult 
in any case, because of inexperience 
and the call to make it at night. 
The high wind increased the naviga- 
tional complications for the trans- 
port and tow aircraft in reaching 
their goals, and then combined with 
the antiaircraft fire to disturb the 
descent. The American parachute 
troops were scattered in small par- 
ties over an area 50 miles wide. The 
British glider troops were also very 
scattered, and 47 of the 134 gliders 
fell into the sea. Nevertheless, the 
unintendedly wide spread of these 
airborne troops helped to produce a 
widespread state of alarm and con- 
fusion behind the enemy’s front, 
while some of the parties had a 
more concrete effect by seizing key 
bridges and road junctions. 

The trouble that the sudden storm 
caused the attackers was, on balance, 
more than compensated by the ex- 
tent to which it disarmed the de- 
fense. For although in the afternoon 
5 convoys were sighted advancing 
northward from Malta, and a series 
of reports were received before dark, 
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the warnings from the higher com- 
mand either failed to reach or failed 
to impress the lower headquarters. 
While all the German troops in re- 
serve were alerted an hour after the 
first report, the Italians on the coast 
tended to assume that the whistling 
wind and rough sea guaranteed 
them another night's rest at least — 
Adm Cunningham aptly remarked 
in his dispatch that the unfavorable 
conditions had “the effect of making 
the weary Italians, who had been 
alert for many nights, turn thank- 
fully in their beds saying ‘tonight at 
any rate they can’t come.’ But they 
came.” 

But the Italians’ weariness was 
more than physical. Most of them 
were tired of the war, and not many 
had shared Mussolini’s belligerent 
enthusiasm. Moreover the coast de- 
fense troops were mostly Sicilian, 
the idea behind that choice being 
that they would be the more in- 
clined to live up to their fighting 
reputation when defending their 
own houses. But this assumption 
did not take account of their long 
manifest dislike of Germans, or of 
their practically-minded realization 
that the harder they fought the less 
would be left of their homes. 


Their reluctance to resist was 
deepened when daylight came on 10 
July, and they could see the tremen- 
dous array of ships, filling the sea to 
the horizon, and the continual flow 
of landing craft with reinforcements 
to back up the assault waves that 
had poured ashore earlier. 


The beach defenses were quickly 
overrun, and the anguish that many 
of the assault troops had suffered 
from sea sickness was amply offset by 
the slightness of their casualties from 
the enemy’s fire on arriving ashore. 
The first stage of the invasion was 
summed up by Alexander in two 
sentences: “The Italian coastal divi- 
sions, whose value had never been 
rated very high, disintegrated almost 
without firing a shot and the field 
divisions, when they were met, were 
also driven like chaff before the 
wind. Mass surrenders were fre- 
quent.” Thus from the first day on- 
ward almost the whole burden of 
the defense fell on the shoulders of 
the 2 scratch German divisions, sub- 
sequently reinforced by 2 more. 

There was one dangerous counter- 
attack during the critical period be- 


fore the invading armies were firmly 
established ashore. This was deliv- 
ered by the “Hermann Goering” Div 
which, along with a detachment of 
the new 56-ton Tiger tanks, had 
been posted around Caltagirone, 20 
miles from the coast in the moun- 
tain belt overlooking the Gela plain 
— where the US Ist Inf Div had 
landed. Fortunately this punch did 
not come until the second day. A 
small group of Italian light tanks, 
of obsolete type made a gallant little 
counterattack on the first morning, 
and actually penetrated into the 
town of Gela before they were driven 
off, but the main German column 
was delayed on the way and did not 
appear on the scene until next 
morning. Even then only a few of 
the American tanks had been landed 
— owing to unloading troubles in 
the heavy surf and congestion on 
the beaches. There was also a short- 
age of antitank guns and artillery 
on shore. The German tanks came 
down over the plain in converging 
packets, overran the American out- 
posts, and reached the sand dunes 
bordering the beaches. It looked as 
if the invaders might be driven back 
into the sea, but well-directed naval 
gunfire helped to break up the at- 
tack in the nick of time. A menac- 
ing thrust on the left flank: of the 
US 45th Inf Div by another German 
column, with a company of Tigers, 
was stopped in the same way. 

Next day, two battle groups of the 
15th Panzer Grenadier Div arrived 
on the American front after a hur- 
ried march from the west of Sicily. 
But by that time the “Hermann 
Goering” Div had moved off to the 
British sector, on a call to stem the 
extending advance there, which at 
the moment looked the most omi- 
nous. It was already close to the port 
city of Catania, midway up the east 
coast, whereas the 3 American beach- 
heads were still shallow and not yet 
linked up. 

The British landings had met as 


little opposition as the American — 
landings, while progress was aided 
by the absence of any early counter: 
attack. Although there were troubles — 


and delays in the unloading process, 
this went 
whole, than on the western beaches 


which were more exposed. Air raids 
were more frequent, after the first | 
day, but the air cover provided was | 
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also better, so that shipping losses 
were almost as small as on the 
American sectors. Indeed, to those 
who had seen the earlier years of 
the War in the Mediterranean it 
seemed, as Adm Cunningham re- 
marked, “almost magical that great 
fleets of ships could remain anchored 
on the enemy’s coast . . . with only 
such slight losses from air attack as 
were incurred.” That degree of im- 
munity was a key factor in the suc- 
cess of the amphibious invasion. 


The British forces had cleared the 
whole southeastern part of the is- 
land in the first 3 days. Then Mont- 
gomery “decided to make a great 
effort to break through into the 
Plain of Catania from the Lentini 
area” and ordered “a major attack 
for the night of 13 July.” The key 
problem was to capture the Primo- 
sole bridge over the River Simeto, a 
few miles south of Catania. A para- 
chute brigade was used for this pur- 
pose. Only about half of it was 
dropped in the right place, but this 
portion succeeded in securing the 
bridge intact. 


The next phase is epitomized in 
the account I had from Gen Student, 
the Commander of the XI Air Corps 
— which comprised the German air- 
borne troops. His two divisions had 
been stationed by Hitler in the 
South of France ready to fly to Sar- 
dinia if the Allies landed there as 
Hitler expected. But airborne troops 
formed a very flexible strategic re- 
serve, easily switched to meet differ- 
ent situations, as Student’s story 
shows: “When the Allies landed in 
Sicily, on 10 July, I at once proposed 
to make an immediate airborne 
counterattack there with both my 
divisions. But Hitler turned this 
down — Jodl, in particular, was 
against it. So the Ist Parachute Div 
was merely flown (from the South of 
France) to Italy in the first place — 
part to Rome and part to Naples — 
while the 2d Parachute Div re- 
mained at Nimes with me. The Ist 
Parachute Div, however, was soon 
sent on to Sicily — for use as ground 
troops to reinforce the scanty Ger- 
man forces which were there when 
the Italian troops began to collapse 
en masse. Part of the division was 
flown by air, in successive lifts, and 
dropped behind our front in the 
eastern sector south of Catania. I 
had wanted it to be put down be- 
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hind the Allied front. The first con- 
tingent was dropped about 2 miles 
behind our front, and by a strange 
coincidence it landed almost simul- 
taneously with the British parachute 
troops who were dropped behind 
our front to open the bridge across 
the Simeto river. It overcame these 
British parachute troops and rescued 
the bridge from their hands. This 
was on 14 July.” 


The main British forces, when 
they came up, succeeded after 3 days’ 
stiff fighting in recapturing the 
bridge and reopening the way into 
the plain of Catania. But their at- 
tempt to press on northward was 
blocked by increasingly strong resist- 
ance from the German reserves now 
concentrating to cover this direct 
east coast route to Messina, 60 miles 
distant, where the northeast corner 
of Sicily lies close to the toe of Italy. 


That frustrated the hope of a 
quick clearance of Sicily. Montgom- 
ery was forced to shift the weight of 
the Eighth Army westward for a 
more circuitous push through the 
hilly interior and round Mount 
Etna, in combination with an east- 
ward advance by the US Seventh 
Army — which reached the north 
coast and occupied Palermo on 22 
July, though too late to intercept 
the eastward withdrawal of the en- 
emv’s mobile troops. The new plan 
brought an important change of 
role for Patton’s army. Its action as 
shield to the flank of the Eighth 
Army’s intended decisive drive for 
Messina, and as a distraction to the 
enemy's concentration, was extended 
into that of an offensive lever—and, 
in the end, prime spearhead. 


For the new push, planned to start 
on 1 August, 2 fresh infantry divi- 
sions (the 9th US and 78th British) 
were brought over from Africa — 
raising the total to 12. Meanwhile 
the Germans were reinforced by 29th 
Panzer Grenadier Div, together with 
XIV Panzer Corps Headquarters un- 
der Gen Hube, who now took con- 
trol of the fight. His task would not 
be to maintain the defense of Sicily, 
but merely to conduct a delaying 
action and cover the evacuation of 
the Axis forces — a decision reached 
by Guzzoni and Kesselring independ- 
ently — soon after Mussolini’s over- 
throw on 25 July, and before the 
Allies’ renewed offensive. 

Such a delaying action was aided 


by the shape as well as by the rug- 
gedness of northeastern Sicily —a 
triangle of mountainous country. 
While the ground favored the de- 
fense and each step back brought a 
shortening of the front, so that 
fewer defenders were needed, the 
Allied armies became increasingly 
cramped in deploying their full 
superiority of force. Patton made 3 
attempts to quicken progress by 
small amphibious leaps — a landing 
at Sant’Agata on the night of the 7/8 
August, a second at Brolo on the 10/ 
11, and a third at Spadafora on the 
15/16 — but in each case they were 
too late to be effective. Montgomery 
tried a small one on the 15/16, but 
by then the enemy’s rearguard had 
gone north of it—and most of the 
enemy troops had already crossed 
the Straits to the mainland. 


The ably organized withdrawal 
across the Straits was carried out, for 
the main part, in the course of 6 
days (and 7 nights), without suffer- 
ing any serious interception or loss 
from the Allied air or sea forces. 
Nearly 40,000 German troops and 
over 60,000 Italian were safely evacu- 
ated. Although the Italians left be- 
hind all except some 200 of their 
vehicles, the Germans brought away 
nearly 10,000 vehicles as well as 47 
tanks, 94 guns, and 17,000 tons of 
supplies and equipment. Hube him- 
self sailed in the last boat just before 
dawn on 17 August. About 0630 the 
leading American patrol entered 
Messina, and not long afterwards a 
British party appeared — to be 
greeted with gleeful cries of “Where 
you tourists been?” 


Much to Kesselring’s relief, the 
Allied High Command had not at- 
tempted a landing in Calabria, the 
“toe” of Italy, behind the back of 
his forces from Sicily—to block 
their withdrawal across the Straits of 
Messina. He had been anxiously 
expecting such a stroke throughout 
the Sicilian campaign, while having 
no forces available to meet it. In his 
view, “a secondary attack on Cala- 
bria would have enabled the Sicily 
landing to be developed into an 
overwhelming Allied victory.” Until 
the close of the Sicilian campaign 
and the successful escape of the 4 
German divisions engaged there, 
Kesselring had only 2 German divi- 
sions to cover the whole of Southern 
Italy. US # MC 
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ATA PLT 
-AN ORPHAN? 


By IstLt W. C. Kloefkorn 


@ Weapons CoMPANY IS A VITAL 
arm on the octopus Infantry Battal- 
ion. And within this company, on 
the vital arm itself, there extends a 
finger of 46 enlisted men and one 
officer, more commonly known as 
the antitank assault platoon or sim- 
ply ATA. 

Right now this platoon is melting 
away, like butter in the sun. It does 
not carry with it the weapons neces- 
sary to provide a “big punch,” and 
more often than not the platoon’s 
flame thrower and rocket launcher 
sections are not employed properly. 

These problems must be dealt with 
and solved. If they are not, the ATA 
platoon will never become the bat- 
talion’s ace-in-the-hole against field 
fortifications and armor. 

What are some of the faults that 
lie within the ATA platoon itself? 
First of all, and most important, is 
the lack of antitank weapons neces- 
sary to pack a large wallop when 
and if the need arises. The platoon 
is composed of 3 sections and a pla- 
toon headquarters. Each section is 
further broken down into 2 squads, 
with each squad carrying one flame 
thrower and one rocket launcher. 
This amounts to a total of 6 rocket 
launchers and 6 flame throwers. 


Against a well-knit series of enemy 
bunkers, these weapons might easily 
prove to be insufficient. They are 
short-range weapons, and they de- 
mand the utmost in co-ordination 
with small infantry units. The flame 
thrower is awkward and cumber- 
some; it requires much time for fill- 
ing and very little time for firing. 

We realize that the rocket launcher 
in the past has proven itself against 
enemy armor. We know also that 
flame throwers have an extremely 
demoralizing effect upon the enemy. 
Used together, these weapons can 
produce amazing results. 

However, these weapons should be 
supplemented with another gun, one 
with more range and a greater de- 
gree of accuracy. The flame thrower 
operator, on his way to the bunker, 
should have more protection than 
the riflemen beside him can afford. 
And this protection must be accurate 
and consistent. 

Next, the ATA platoon, like every 
infantry unit, must conduct realistic 
training. And in order for this type 
of training to become second nature, 
the platoon should work with all the 
gear and equipment they rate. Every 
member of the platoon must be able 
to mix fuel properly, rig demolitions 





















and fire their organic weapons. ‘This 
can be accomplished only through 
day-to-day training, using the equip- 
ment and material rated by the pla- 
toon. The only thing that any good 
infantry unit should be forced to 
simulate continuously is actual com- 
at. 

The importance of realistic day- 
to-day training cannot be over-em- 
phasized. We react automatically 
when we have been trained compe- 
tently and thoroughly. And proper 
training not only pays off in dollars 
and cents; its largest dividend may 
be measured in satisfaction and liv- 
ing Marines. 

Finally, the ATA platoon must 
concern itself with the training of 
demolition specialists. Platoon head- 
quarters rates one of these specialists, 
and it should be his job and the job 
of his platoon leader to teach each 
man within the platoon how to em- 
ploy demolitions. It is not necessary 
for every man to become actually a 
“specialist.” But he should be able 
to do the job in the event that the 
demolition expert becomes a casual- 
ty. 

Demolitions are excellent weapons, 
even for the rifle squad and fire team. 
But as it stands now, the average 
trooper is not receiving the proper 
amount nor quality of instruction 
necessary to make him capable of 
employing them. Not every Ma- 
rine can be school-trained in the 
use of demolitions. The training 
that is received by the demolition 
specialists must be spread through- 
out the troops if they are ever ex- 
pected to use demolitions as an effec- 
tive weapon. 

Not all the faults of an ATA pla- 
toon lie within the platoon itself. 
One of the most common, that of 
improper employment, is _ often 
dished out by a platoon leader, a 
company commander, or a_battal- 
ion commander. And improper em- 
ployment is a thing that many times 
strikes at the heart of morale. 

An ATA platoon may be em- 
ployed a variety of ways: as security 
for the battalion CP; attached to 
rifle companies; or as security for a 
special-type operation, such as the 
rear guard on a tactical motorized 
march. 

Many times battalion will keep 
the platoon intact near the CP. And 
many times the platoon is never 
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committed. It wanders along with 
the CP group, providing security 
and keeping posted on the “big pic- 
ture.” But it is readily available to 
the battalion commander should a 
front-line company run into a row 
of bunkers. It is readily available, 
but quite often it is never employed. 

Sometimes the platoon is attached 
to rifle companies, one section to a 
company. When this is done, bat- 
talion immediately loses its “big 
punch” against heavy enemy field 
fortifications and armor. The pla- 
toon is split up and left to the mercy 
of 3 separate company commanders. 

These company commanders often 
give the section of ATs to a spe- 
cific platoon, where it immediately 
becomes a mongrel appendage, look- 
ing to the platoon for chow and or- 
ders. Men from the AT section are 
often used as listening posts, out- 
posts, or sentries, and their section 
integrity is split up and disorgan- 
ized. 

They may also be employed as 
security for a special-type operation. 
A motorized convoy, moving tacti- 
cally, may need a rear guard. Soa 
section of ATs is called out. The 
section, armed with 10 caliber .45 
pistols, 3 M1 rifles, one flame throw- 
er and one rocket launcher, assumes 
the responsibility of protecting the 
rear of the convoy. It is not only a 
hopeless situation for the section, it 
is a highly ridiculous one. 


We can correct most of the faults 
within the platoon itself by shuffling 
the unit’s T/O. Instead of 6 flame 
throwers and 6 rocket launchers, for 
which the current “L” Series pro- 
vides, the platoon should carry 
enough personnel to man a dozen 
flame throwers and a dozen rocket 
launchers. This change would mean 
a really strong punch for the battal- 
ion commander and would give the 
rifle companies the support they 
need when they encounter a_net- 
work of fortifications. 

A section of 75mm recoilless rifles 
should be added to the platoon to 
provide a long-range AT punch. 
Used in connection with the rocket 
launchers, these guns would be able 
to handle situations where proxim- 
ity to the enemy presents a very 
hazardous, almost suicidal problem. 
Because of their accuracy at long 
range, 75mm recoilless rifles would 
provide more and better protection 
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Of course, the platoon must train 
realistically, using all the equipment 
necessary to complete any given mis- 
sion. They must be familiar with 
squad, platoon and company-size 
offensive and defensive tactics. And 
they must employ live demolitions, 
fuel and rockets as often and as tac- 
tically as possible. 

Each man must know how to use 
demolitions. This will involve a 
great deal of time and training, and 
will demand that the demolition 
specialist know his business and 
share his knowledge with the entire 
platoon. 


The ATA platoon is not a rifle 
platoon, and it should not be used 
as a rifle platoon unless the situa- 
tion demands it. It should be 
trained, first of all, in the use of its 
own organic weapons. Next, it 
should be taught how to employ 
these weapons in tactical situations. 
And when a situation arises during 
a problem that calls for the use of 
the ATA platoon, it should be ready 
to assure its mission quickly and 
confidently. 


Proper employment of the ATAs 
should not be neglected by infantry 
unit leaders. If the problem is one 
of battalion size, the logical place 
for the platoon is with the battalion 
CP. Here the ATs can provide se- 
curity for the CP and are readily 
available, as a platoon, to the bat- 
talion commander. They should be 
given at least one mission during the 
course of the problem and then 
should be called back to the CP. 


When it becomes necessary to at- 
tach the ATA platoon to rifle com- 
panies, the company commander 
should keep his section of ATs in- 
tact near the CP. Once again, the 
ATs can provide security for the CP 
and are readily available as a section, 
to the company commander. Here, 
too, the section should be given a 
specific mission during the course 
of the problem, and then should be 
called back to the company CP. 

During every phase of any prob- 
lem, the ATA platoon, as well as the 
rifle platoons and H&S company, 
should employ all its organic equip- 
ment in order to become familiar 
with it and to add realism to the 
problem. 

Three flame throwers should be 
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made organic to every rifle com- 
pany. These flame throwers could 
become a part of the mortars and 
rockets platoon, and would add lit- 
eral “fire power” to the company. 
With flame throwers, a company 
could assault field fortifications such 
as heavy concrete bunkers without 
slowing down the attack. The flame 
thrower and rocket launcher teams 
would be able to train daily with 
other units of the same company. 
And the ATA platoon, as a result, 
could be used against larger concen- 
trations of deliberate fortifications. 

Under the new “controlled dis- 
persion” theory of offensive warfare, 
it is vitally important that units be 
more self-sustaining and more fluid. 
And these units can only sustain 
themselves when they are equipped 
with the weapons that are necessary 
to accomplish the mission. When- 
ever a unit is slowed down or 
stopped completely because it must 
wait on supporting attachments, it 
loses a part of the offensive drive 
that costs men and equipment to 
initiate. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to 
call on the ATA platoon, speed will 
of course become a very important 
factor. It must be transported as 
near to the front-line company as 
possible, and it must take with it 
the necessary equipment and am- 
munition to sustain it over a period 
of time. 

If the ATA platoon is bolstered 
by additional weapons, and if it is 
employed correctly, using vehicles 
or helicopters for mobility, it can 
strike at scattered strong points very 
quickly and very effectively. But 
until the platoon is provided with 
more weapons, and is employed 
properly by unit commanders, it will 
continue to melt away. It is poten- 


tially a very strong and necessary 
unit; without more weapons and 
sound, tactical employment it is 
neither. 
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#® THE worp “MotrTi” sTEMS FROM 
the colloquial speech of the Finnish 
woodsmen and timber cutters. In 
its original sense, it meant a cord of 
wood composed of pieces of equal 
length all piled together, which was 
firmly held together and prevented 
from falling apart by stakes driven 
in the ground at the ends. 

In addition to its literal meaning, 
this word also acquired a definitive 
meaning in the military sense as a 
result of the Russo-Finnish Winter 
War of 1939-40. During this time, 
it came to be known as a particular 
Finnish-type battle of encirclement 
and annihilation against Russian 
units. As a result, its meaning soon 
spread beyond the borders of Fin- 
land. The word “Motti’” itself, as 
well as its meaning, symbolized a 
mark of recognition of the heroic 
battle of the Finns against an ag- 
gressor who was endlessly superior 
in manpower and war materiel. 

All “Motti-battles” conducted by 
the Finns in the winter war exhib- 
ited certain predominant character- 
istics. The Russian assault units 
which pushed into the interior of 
the Finnish territory, because of the 
limited roadnet of the northern for- 
est and swamplands, advanced in 
columns widely separated from each 
other—generally, at least one divi- 
sion on each road. Therefore, as a 
result of the total absence of side 
roads, only parts of the units could 
engage in battle. With relatively 
weak forces the Finns retarded this 
clumsy advance on their front. At 
the same time, mobile Finnish units 
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war in the 
far north 





By Generalleutnant a.D. Kurt Dittmar 
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Translated from the German by Capt H. W. Henzel 


on skis and well equipped with light 
sleds for their heavy weapons and 
supplies, operated against the flanks 
and the rear of the strong Russian 
units which were roadbound by their 
equipment and training. This forced 
the enemy (because of the constant- 
ly changing point of attack by the 
Finns) to go over completely to the 
defensive in an elongated pocket 
stretching the entire length of the 
route of advance. 

Other mobile Finnish forces ward- 
ed off relief attempts from the out- 
side which were always conducted 
along this only route. 

In these battles which often lasted 
for weeks the Finns would further 
develop their original encirclement 
until the Russians in certain parts 
of the encirclement — defending 
themselves to the last cartridge and 
existing to the last bit of horseflesh 
—finally succumbed to the concen- 
trated fire, the hunger and extreme 
cold. About 6 Soviet rifle divisions 
and one tank brigade were elimin- 
ated in this way; several more units 
were saved from annihilation only 
by the armistice. In any case, the 
smaller force became the victor over 
a considerably superior one. 

In the summer of 1941, in connec- 
tion with Hitler’s offensive against 
the Soviet Union, German and Fin- 
nish units launched their offensive 
in similar and, in some instances, 





even rougher terrain toward the 
strategic objective of the Murmansk 
railway. From the beginning, the 
operations strove to achieve the 
elimination of the enemy through 
battles of annihilation. In such a 
manner, all previous campaigns of 
this war had led to quick and com- 
plete success for the German armed 
forces. 

But already the first fleeting ac- 
quaintance with the terrain, which 
was to become the future theater of 
operations, gave rise to doubts. A 
thorough analysis of the topographic 
and natural conditions of the area 
and the difficulties inherent therein 
could only deepen our doubt. In the 
first place, the battles of encircle- 
ment of the Blitzkrieg were attribu- 
table to the flexible employment of 
an assault force which was composed 
of fast-moving (usually armored) 
units. How could the use of such 
modern troops be practical here in 
the primitive terrain of the taiga 
on the Arctic Circle? The never- 
ending forests which extend up to 
the Arctic Circle, devoid of roads 
and human settlements, became less 
dense and more open the closer one 
came to the Arctic Ocean. How- 
ever, countless moors, sometimes 
many miles long and wide, covered 
the lowlands. Far above the timber 
line, steep heights strewn with rock 
and rocky precipices followed one 
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behind the other in endless se- 
quence. According to the informa- 
tion of incomplete maps, these 
rocky terrain features became more 
numerous and higher the farther 
eastward one went from the Russo- 
Finnish border. 

Naturally, the question of how 
mobile troops should operate here 
had only a theoretical meaning; for 
there were no such units in the order 
of battle of the German Lappland 
Army. However, we also felt that 
our best weapon, tactical and opera- 
tional flexibility, could be only of 
limited effectiveness here. 

But the Finns still had achieved 
success with their Motti-battles! 
Could not and must not these serve 
as examples? Certainly! But our 
Finnish comrades-in-arms were them- 
selves skeptical. When they were 
asked, not infrequently the answer 
was: “No one has ever conducted 
war here in the summertime!” This 
answer had a very definite meaning: 
At this time of year—the summer— 
their fast mobile troops (that is, 
their ski-units, which were employed 
in the Motti-battles) became ordi- 
nary infantry and, therefore, were 
not able to conduct those lightning- 
like battles of surprise which led to 


the defeat of the slow-moving Rus- 
sians. 

The Finns were naturally better 
prepared for and acclimated to the 
life and warfare in their homeland 
than the Germans. Environment 
and training marked them as first- 
class woodsmen and excellent indi- 
vidual fighters. An obvious result 
of their natural hunting instinct, 
sharp senses and unusual stamina. 

Their weapons and equipment, in 
no way modern, were nevertheless 
well suited to the requirements of 
forest warfare. Their light wagons, 
towed by single animals (small, 
easily-satisfied horses) were able to 
negotiate the trackless terrain. These 
light wagons, if necessary, could be 
moved by manpower. But even this 
degree of maximum mobility did 
not have the same meaning as “fast, 
mobile troops” in the accepted sense. 


Among the German units of the 
Lappland Army Command _ both 
mountain divisions of Gen Dietl 
were equal to the Finns not only in 
the suitability of their equipment 
for movement and battle in track- 
less terrain, but also with respect 
to their environmental background 
and their high degree of training. 


However, these elite troops were 
posted to the extreme northern end 
of the battle front in the tundra 
area just south of the Arctic Ocean. 
Such an area made conduct of sum- 
mer operations even more difficult 
than the forest terrain farther to the 
south, the land of the classical win- 
ter “Motti.” 

Here, the moss-covered tundra 
with its constantly changing terrain 
of swamps, lakes, cliffs and deep, 
wide, open cracks in the earth’s sur- 
face offered little possibility for the 
mountain troops to conduct opera- 
tions in the summer. All advantages 
lay on the side of the defense which 
could rely upon fortifications and 
roads. 

The German XXXVI Corps—as 
the center of gravity of the attack— 
formed the middle group separated 
by some 300 kms from the Norwegi- 
an Mountain Corps overwatching a 
wide, but weakly posted, No-Man’s- 
Land. The nearest “neighbors” to 
the south were the III Finnish Corps, 
some 100 kms. away. (See map be- 
low.) Its direction of advance was 
along the railroad and _ highway 
which led from the northern Baltic 
Sea at Kemi over Rovaniemi, the 
principal town of Finnish-Lappland, 
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Kurt Dittmar’s career as an officer 
began when he was commissioned in 
the Imperial German Army as a Pio- 
neer officer in 1910. His service in 
World War | was on the Western 
Front (where Pioneers were employed 
as heavy infantry) at Arras, Loretto, 
La Bassee, the Somme and Flanders, 
where he was wounded twice, in 
1915, He transferred to the infantry in 1918 and took 
command of an infantry battalion for the last German 
offensive in the war. In 1919 he fought with the volun- 
teer “Freikorps’’ in Saxony and on Germany's eastern 
borders. During the years between wars he was a battal- 
ion commander, instructor at the Infantry School in Dres- 
den, consultant for Land Fortifications in the War Minis- 





try, and CO of the Pioneer School, Berlin. Made a major 
general prior to the Campaign in the West, his Pioneers 
played a major role in breaching the Maginot Line south 
of Saarbruecken. Given command of the 169th Inf Div 
early in 1941, he trained the division and took it to Fin- 
land in May. In October he became critically ill and was 
sent home, returning only to limited duty in the spring 
of 1942. It was at this time that he was asked by the 
Chief of the General Staff, to assume the duties of 
national radio commentator for the Army since, even 
then, there was evidence of the growing schism between 
the military and political leadership in Germany. Turning 
himself over to the Americans on the Elbe during the 
collapse of April 1945, he spent 3 years in military prisons 
in England and Wales. He has had articles in many mili- 
tary journals, including the “Military Review” in the US. 











then on to the White Sea at Kan- 
dalakscha. Compared to the task, 
the units assembled here were mini- 
mal: the 6th Finnish Div, the Ger- 
man 169th Inf Div and the Norwe- 
gian SS Brigade. In addition to this 
a strong supplementary force of ar- 
tillery and a detachment of armor, 
which were all under the operational 
control of the Norwegian Army 
Command. 

Of these units only the Finnish 
division was able to cope with the 
requirements of battle in the deso- 
late northern waste. The SS Bri- 
gade was motorized, and in the be- 
ginning, because of its equipment 
and its training, was unable to fight 
far off the roadways. The 169th Inf 
Div resembled, to a great degree, a 
typical infantry division of the First 
World War. It was predominantly 
equipped with horse-drawn vehicles 
and other heavy types of combat 
and transport vehicles which were 
appropriate for a civilized country 
with a well-developed road net, but 
definitely unsuited to this theater of 
war on the Arctic Circle. 

In the first days of July 1941, 
after costly battles, the 169th Inf 
Div captured the heavily defended 
Soviet border town of Salla. The 
Russian units which were fighting 
here (the 122d Rifle Div and part of 
the Ist Tank Brigade) had been able 
to escape an envelopment against 
only one of its flanks and, with the 
greater part of its strength move 
back behind the long extended chain 
of lakes on both sides of Kairala. 

Already during the battle for 
Salla, the 6th Finnish Div, in a wide 
sweeping envelopment using the 
lakes and waterways for troop move- 
ments and supplies, had pressed 
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against the deep southern flank of 
the Russians and advanced into the 
area eastward of the chain of lakes 
near Kairala. Here they ran into 
the Russian 104th Rifle Div, whose 
resistance they were unable to break 
because of the lack of heavy weap- 
ons and supplies. An attempt of 
the 169th Inf Div failed to seize the 
Russian northern flank by an en- 
veloping attack around the north- 
ernmost point of the lake chain, 
using the Salla-Korja highway. Here 
a mountain range was encountered 
which was not indicated on our in- 
complete maps. This terrain barrier 
could be trafficable for artillery and 
heavy weapons only after a long and 
slow period of field construction. In 
the meantime, the Russians, on their 
side had built up a strong northern 
front. Offensive attempts against 
it continued to be unsuccessful. This 
resulted in the operations being at 
a standstill—a most undesirable con- 


dition. 
Should the operations on the 
Kandalakscha front be resumed 


again and a battle of annihilation 
sought? This would require a basic 
change in concept. Since we re- 
garded the co-ordination of heavy 
weapons as basis for the battle, we 
had (contrary to the Finns) preceded 
every attack with construction of 
roads, and thereby robbed ourselves 
of every possibility of surprise. 
Again and again the enemy was 
able to build up a strong defensive 
front for every one of our attacks. 
To avoid this, the only thing that 
remained was to give up everything 
that needed roads for transportation 
and to attack with lighter, more 
transportable weapons. 

If one accepted this idea, the 


scope of operations broadened con- 
siderably. Not only did the ter- 
rain around existing or improvised 
roads make itself available, but in 
the same manner the expanse of 
what was heretofore No-Man’s-Land 
became available. Here one could 
disappear only to reappear to com- 
pletely surprise the enemy at the 
desired position. In such a situa- 
tion the Russian defender did not 
find the same favorable combat con- 
ditions as in his well-developed de- 
fensive positions. If we succeeded 
in blocking the main highway far 
enough eastward, where both Rus- 
sian divisions stood in a horseshoe- 
like position behind the chain of 
lakes, then their main artery would 
have been severed and the first step 
toward an_ encirclement accom- 


plished. Out of this, perhaps, a 
“Motti” could develop. But to 
reach this artery, an approach 


through the trackless forests had to 
be taken because only in this way 
could we strike at the Achilles heel 
of the enemy. 

In consideration of this, the 
XXXVI Corps built its plans for the 
battle. 

The 6th Finnish Div was situated 
closest to this main road. Because 
of training and equipment this divi- 
sion was best suited for the proposed 
undertaking. Therefore the main 
task was their responsibility. The 
part of the front which they had 
occupied was taken over by a Ger- 
man machine gun battalion and 
part of the SS Brigade. A strong 
attack group—two Finnish infantry 
regiments — were readied on_ the 
right flank. The Corps reserve, the 
379th Inf Regt of the German 169th 


Inf Div (less 1 battalion) took their’ 
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lace behind the Finnish assault 
group. All movements were carried 
out at night and during the evening 
twilight. 

The 169th Inf Div with a strong 
combat group was to link up with 
the Finns on the Salla-Kandalakscha 
highway and simultaneously pre- 
vent the Russians from breaking out 
north of the highway toward the 
east and northeast. The security of 
the Salla-Korja highway (against 
which the Russians had just made 
strong probes) and the surveillance 
of the chain of lakes remained as 
additional assignments for the Divi- 
sion. In the latter phase of the bat- 
tle, it was to open up the narrows 
at Kairala. Elements of the Nor- 





Pack transportation had to be 
improvised 


wegian SS Brigade were assigned to 
it for this purpose. 

The most important task, un- 
doubtedly, was to reach the main 
highway. But in order to achieve 
this, an engagement with the enemy 
on the way to the road had to be 
avoided, if possible. This again 
meant that the enemy could not be 
permitted to assemble strong forces 
east of the Nurmijoki (joki — Fin- 
nish: river). Where these bridge- 
heads lay on the east bank, they had 
to be eliminated thereby blocking 
off the Nurmi sector. 

If these objectives could be 
achieved, not only would the way 
be open for a major decision, but 
also an enemy breakout to the east 
most easily be prevented. These 
tasks required definite calculation as 
to the number of troops required 
for the encirclement. It appeared 
that three battalions were necessary 
in order to reinforce the Finns sufli- 
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ciently to enable them to reach the 
highway. An additional battalion 
would be needed to reduce both 
known Russian bridgeheads and to 
block the crossings there (in the 
southern part of the dunes area of 
Aukisrova and at the “Finger,” a 
natural dam-like terrain feature in 
the swamp area). Altogether, there- 
fore, the force comprised 4 of the 7 
battalions available to the division. 

It goes without saying that all 4 
battalions, with their necessary at- 
tachments and other weapons—and, 
above all, their trains and transports 
—could be made to disappear in the 
wilderness at the same time. The 
terrain further to the east of the 
Nurmijoki as far as the Tuntsajoki 
was also unknown and unfamiliar to 
the Finnish Border Troops who were 
assigned to us. Its trafficability, 
consequently, was very doubtful. 
Swampy moors and_boulderfields 
could force extensive detours. Above 
all, however, such a force could 
hardly avoid detection by the very 
active Russian reconnaissance troops. 

In view of all this, only two bat- 
talions (2d Bn, 378th Inf Regt, and 
2d Bn, 392d Inf Regt), the dis- 
mounted bicycle squadron of the 
Reconnaissance Group and two pla- 
toons of Pioneers were designated as 
the first element of the operation. 
Two additional battalions (Ist Bn, 
379th Inf Regt, and 3d Bn, 378th Inf 
Regt) were ordered to be ready to 
follow later. 





The enveloping troops move out 


Each of the 4 battalions was or- 
dered to carry with them 2 heavy 
machine guns and 2 heavy mortars 
in addition to the light portable 
weapons of the rifle companies. The 
additional ammunition carriers to 
be required were taken from the 
heavy weapons companies of the 
regiments. This addition of man- 


power was also to be used in order 
to carry out the wounded. Two light 
infantry cannon carried on carts and 
moved by manpower comprised the 
firepower which the leader of the 
enveloping group had at his dispo- 
sal; with him there was also an artil- 
lery liaison unit. 

As for the supply columns: dur- 
ing the later phases of the operation, 
elements of the field service battal- 
ion, under their own officers, readied 
two improvised columns consisting 
of one-horse Finnish carts and pack 
animals. The pack animals were 
horses from the baggage trains of 
the infantry and the supply columns; 
the pack saddles were improvised 
field expedients. The whole supply 
system was entrusted to an especially 
energetic officer on the staff of the 
Division Quartermaster with numer- 
ous command and administrative 
communication channels at his dis- 
posal. For the construction of a 
wagon trail, an engineer construc- 
tion company was assigned to him 
along with two antitank companies 
with light weapons for the security 
of the columns. 

An advanced casualty evacuation 
center, reinforced with additional 
litter bearers, had been established 
immediately behind the left flank 
of what until now had been the 
front-line positions. 

For tactically important, as well 
as my own personal reasons, General 
Staff Officer I of the Division (Ed: 
Operations Officer) was assigned 
command of the enveloping group, 
a decision which proved to be very 
helpful in view of the diverse compo- 
sition of the Battle Group. The staff 
of the Battle Group and its field 
communications were taken from 
the Division staff and its communi- 
cations section. 

While the 6th Finnish Div com- 
pleted its assembly, those elements 
assigned to the enveloping march 
went into rest areas, the commanders 
and subordinate leaders were briefed 
on their assignments and the troops 
thoroughly instructed in their tasks. 
The entire operation went by the 
cover name “Whisper March” in 
order to make it clear to every man 
that its success depended upon abso- 
lute silence. This designation rapid- 
ly became popular and has survived 
even until now. For the march order 
and special arrangements, see dia- 
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gram below. 

In order to catch the enemy com- 
pletely by surprise, it was planned 
that an extensive maneuver far to 
the east—thereby the “indirect” 
approach to the first objectives — 
would take place. All time schedules 
were based on our previous combat 
experience that, for the movement 





of a large unit through the trackless 
forests, hardly more than one kilome- 
ter per hour could be expected and 
that 12 kms per day was even a 
recognized achievement. 

It was vital to concealment that 
the active Russian reconnaissance 
troops here on this flank did not 
miss the usual presence of Finnish 
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The Battle Group Commander only (up front with 
the CO of the leading battalion) will set the rate 
of march and give the compass bearings for the 
direction of march. He will order longer halts if 
necessary. 

Security will place itself 200-300 paces from the 
column — within hearing distance. Direction and 
rate of march for the security patrols will be 
determined by the main body. 
Communication within the column will be by 
messenger and by “passing the word.” 

Orders for Finnish Recon Troops: repel enemy 
reconnaissance elements, but avoid further engage- 
ments, if possible. 






























First-class Finnish allies 


patrols, which had to be simulated, 
for the Russians preferred not to 
engage them. Therefore, an outer se- 
curity belt of Finnish border troops 
around the column was _ planned. 
Any enemy reconnaissance troops 
which appeared were to be warded 
off if possible; every unnecessary en- 
gagement was to be avoided, and 
radio silence prevailed for the time 
being. 

On the morning of 19 August 
1941, the same day on which the 
Finnish 6th Div launched the attack, 
the march of the enveloping force 
commenced. Soon heavy rains began 
which lasted for 6 days. The troops 
suffered severely because of damp- 
ness and cold, but every enemy at- 
tempt at air-reconnaissance failed 
and the damp forest, enveloped in 
fog, muffled every sound. 

The march movements and battles 
of the enveloping group follow in 
dispatch form. (See map opposite.) 


Ist and 2d day (19-20 Aug ’41) 
Battle Group reaches jump-off 
positions for the attack against Rus- 
sian bridgehead Aukisrova after 15- 
hour march with a short night rest. 
During march friendly security 
clashed twice with enemy reconnais- 
sance troops which were driven off. 
From prepared positions, attack 
launched against east flank and rear 
of bridgehead. Enemy withdraws to 
west bank of Nurmijoki. Heavy ar- 
tillery fire on positions just seized 
results in considerable casualties. 
Counterattacks thrown back with 
the assistance of our artillery. 
3d and 4th day (21-22 Aug ’41) 
Bicycle squadron takes over secut- 
ity at Aukisrova. Main body of the 
battle group again advances far to 
the east against the “Finger.” Night 
of 3/4 day — rest in “hedgehog posi- 
tions.” Attack against the enemy 
bridgehead positions, which catches 
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the enemy by surprise in the rear. 
Enemy flees into the lowland. Heavy 
counterattack against 2d Bn, 392d, 
including several armored cars, re- 
pulsed by mines laid by Pioneers. 
Russian assault against east bank 
from a southerly direction hits com- 
mand post of Battle Group. Assault 
driven back with heavy loss to the 
enemy. 2d Bn, 396th, remains on the 
“Finger” and wards off further coun- 
terattacks. 
5th and 6th day (23-24 Aug ’41) 
While enveloping group (brought 
up to strength of two battalions, by 





attachment of Ist Bn, 379th) con- 
tinues the advance to the highway, 
order from Division directs advance 
to be speeded up. Finns have 
reached highway from the south on 
23 August and engaged there in 
heavy combat against Russian armor. 

Night of 5/6 day rest in vicinity 
of Jonkkuvaara. (vaara — Finnish: 
hill.) An additional battalion (3d 
Bn, 378th) committed. 

During the afternoon of the 6th 
day, in heavy fog, the point of the 
battle group comes within hearing 
distance of the Russian withdrawal 





on a heretofore unknown roadway 
on the southern slopes of the Jukku- 
tunturi. (tunturi— Finnish: high 
rocky hill.) Attack, all 3 battalions 
abreast, seizes the crest of the hill. 
Cannot, however, push on beyond 
this point. Heavy Russian artillery 
and mortar fire on crest. Vicious 
counterattack. We suffer heavy casu- 
alties. 
7th and 8th day (25-26 Aug ’41) 
Counterattacks against Jukkutun- 
turi continue entire day of 25 August. 
Commander, Battle Group, decides 
to regroup forces. 3d Bn, 378th con- 
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tinues to hold Jukkutunturi, the 
other two battalions to be withdrawn 
and made ready to advance east of 
the hill against the Russian route of 
withdrawal. About 1400 hours the 
attack is executed making use of the 
Stuka attack previously requested by 
Division. Both battalions reach the 
road and there can form a “hedge- 
hog” which enables us to throw back 
heavy Russian counterattacks. Re- 
curring crises. Renewed effective 
support by our divebombers. Same 
day 379th — until now Corps reserve 
—seizes Uulantoinvaara from the 
south lying to the east. 

Russian counterattacks die out. 
Eighth day only isolated battles with 
small groups of enemy forces at- 
tempting to break out to the east. 
Withdrawal of the combat group to 
the main highway begun. Here re- 
organization and assembly of the 
units, which have become completely 
intermixed, can be accomplished. 

On the old front-line positions the 
Russian combat effectiveness had be- 
come noticeably weaker since 23 
August. Several reconnaissance units 
discover Russian positions only 
weakly defended. The advance to- 
ward the highway was launched from 
all sides. In the beginning against 
continuous resistance which then 
completely ceased, nevertheless the 
advance was still hindered by occa- 
sional heavy mining. of the roads. 
On 24 August the narrows of Kairala 
lake were opened and the next day 
the bridge rebuilt there. 


For the immediate exploitation of 
the success as the situation existed, 
only those elements were available 
from which the least effort had been 
required in the recent battle. In the 
169th Inf Div, it was the 379th Regt 
which now returned to the Division 
from Corps reserve and, in addition, 
the 7th SS Regt marching up from 
Kairala. These elements, in the days 
from 29 to 31 August seized the for- 
tified bridgeheads of Alakurtti on 
the Tuntsajoki and forced the cross- 
ing of this river. That this could be 
achieved with comparatively few 
casualties and unexpected speed was 
one of the tactical achievements 
growing out of the success at Kairala. 

It was only slowly possible to per- 
ceive the results of the battle judged 
from the enemy casualties. The 
count of prisoners was small, but on 
the other hand his losses in the num- 
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ber of dead were great. Especially 
along the main highway and the sup- 
ply roads to Jukkutunturi, the Rus- 
sian dead were piled high. Neverthe- 
less, a complete annihilation could 
hardly be assumed — too many Rus- 
sians had succeeded in breaking 
through the widespread, thinly 
manned encirclement. 

Our own losses, as painful as they 
were, were within reasonable limits. 
Considering the Division as a whole, 
one could even say they were slight. 
The battalions which suffered most 
were those which had to carry the 
burden of the main Russian break- 
out attempt at Jukkutunturi. Here, 
in certain units, the casualties 
amounted to 14 of the effective com- 
bat strength of these units. In spite 
of this, the troops themselves did 
not feel their losses were heavy, com- 
pared with the scale of the victory. 

That it really was a victory was 
proven by the mass of captured ma- 
terial taken by the German and Fin- 
nish troops. Russian artillery with 
their prime movers and motor trans- 
port of all types stood devastated 
along the highway in long columns, 
many kilometers in length. A tangled 
mass of baggage trains, field kitchens 
and dead horses covered the supply 
road at Jukkutunturi. Countless 
permanent installations, ammuni- 
tion dumps and motor pools fell 
into our hands undisturbed. 

When, following seizure of Ala- 
kurtti, only one single battery— pre- 
sumably a railroad battery — fired 
defensive fire from the Russian side, 
this fact clearly showed how high 
the material losses of the enemy 
were. 

Still, the enemy was not wiped 
out. In this respect, this battle of 
encirclement did not resemble the 
classic “Mottis” of the winter war. 
Several days later at least parts of 
the same two Russian divisions we 
had encircled again confronted the 
XXXVI Corps in the 10-day battle 
at Gora Lyssaja. They were refitted 
and re-equipped with new batteries, 
a few of which fell into German 
hands before they could fire a shot. 


Observations 

Here one must consider, of course, 
an obvious objection: Is the descrip- 
tion of a battle during the year 1941 
of any actual value? Has it not 
merely become history because since 


then technical development — even 
for the conditions of the Far North 
—has provided far better hypotheses 
for the conduct of war? Don’t we 
have today, to name the obvious for 
example, helicopters and transport 
aircraft which would make super- 
fluous such a “Safari” as described 
here? 

But if we consider the same con- 





Russian equipment near Kairala 


ditions which existed during the 
“Whisper March” of the 169th Inf 
Div: rain in a steady downpour; the 
peaks of the “Tunturi” and “Vaara,” 
which especially marked the south- 
ern portion of the battlefield; the 
low clouds; all valleys and draws 
shrouded in fog — nothing justifies 
the assumption that under these con- 
ditions air transport or resupply 
from the air could even work today 
with absolute dependability. Korea 
offers examples enough how depend- 
ent upon the weather any type of air 
support is as soon as it involves “pre- 
cision work.” 

Should we have waited for better 
weather? Such an objection was also 
without foundation. In the situa 
tion at that time, where no positive 
air superiority existed — and _ such 
situations could always occur again 
— the weather with its poor visibil- 
ity was favorable for the surprise 
attack upon which the operation was 
built. To wait for more favorable 
atmospheric conditions would have 
brought with it the danger that the 


active Russian ground reconnais — 
sance would have discovered the as 


sembly areas of strong forces at criti- 


cal spots, above all with the Finns. | 


Countermeasures, even of an offen- © 


sive type then, would have been at | 


least probable; but the entire opera 

tional concept would have been de | 
ranged. In any case, it is certain that | 
the ability to resort to primitive | 
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methods in movement and warfare, 
if conditions require, proves to be 
an important, perhaps in some cases 
a decisive, additional capability for 
the employment of a unit. This ap- 
plies especially to a “primitive” thea- 
ter of war or one which nearly ap- 
proaches a primeval condition such 
as the subarctic forests. We dare not 
become spoiled by becoming accus- 
tomed to the use of the most modern 
weapons and the training in their 
employment. For, by so doing, we 
may become too familiar, thereby 
making their employment and effec- 
tiveness dependent upon altogether 
too many suppositions. 

The necessity of building up the 
supply system for the enveloping 
group (which in this terrain was 


' only by means of improvisations) 
was the responsibility of the 169th 


Inf Div. Even in 1941 the Division’s 
organization was no longer adequate 
for the situation as it had developed. 
One need only to take as an example 
the state of equipment of German 
mountain divisions at that time. A 
normal infantry division with horse- 
drawn transportation was — in this 
theater — in the wrong place. That 
it was, nevertheless, employed here 
could be attributed to the general 
shortage of mountain units as well 
as incomplete knowledge of sub- 
arctic conditions on the German 
side. 

But will one seriously insist that 
such misjudgments— mutatis mutan- 
dis—will always be entirely elimi- 
nated in any future war? Today, 
however, better provisions would 
exist for the accomplishment of the 
task assigned to the enveloping 
group: better equipment, especially 
in heavy weapons which would com- 
bine great effectiveness with light 
weight. Recoilless weapons offer ex- 
tensive possibilities in this respect — 
from the “Bazooka” to the 75mm — 
if these could be broken down and 
transported on carts or pack animals. 
But the basic weapon of forest war- 
fare— with its limited observation 
and range and the countless places 
for cover which nature provides — 
will always be a high trajectory 
weapon which combines effective- 
hess and mobility and which, above 
ail, must be available to be used in 
mass. ‘Thus, in later years of WWII, 
the rifle grenade proved to be espe- 
cially advantageous, more so since 
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its projectile at the same time served 
as a hand grenade. 


Under no circumstances should 
the principle be abandoned, that if 
it becomes necessary to choose be- 
tween mobility and offensive power, 
precedence must always go to the 
former. 

The usual weapon for the support 
of such units (like the enveloping 
group of the 169th Inf Div at that 
time) have to fight far from roads 
and highways is, first of all, close air 
support with its independence from 
the terrain and from a supply system 
close to the front. To that extent, 
the concluding phase of the battle of 
envelopment already exhibited mod- 
ern theories. During those days the 
opinion generally prevailed among 
us that without the co-ordination of 
the German dive bombers the situa- 
tion could not have been mastered 
in the same manner. But, of course, 
it was a great stroke of luck that just 
at this time it was also good flying 
weather. 

At this time there still did not 
exist any kind of communication 
from the ground to the aircraft, and 
vice versa, except for the most ele- 
mentary methods of visual signals. 
Exact target designations prior to 
the mission by Division through the 
air liaison officer was necessary. Aside 
from this, the troops engaged had to 
do the best they could by laying out 
air panels and burning colored 
smoke pots. Because of the thorough 
training of both elements (ground 
and air) these measures were usually 
sufficient; they can be useful and 
necessary even today. 

Tanks were not available to the 
German-Finnish forces in the afore- 
mentioned battle. They could not 
have been used by the enveloping 
group; swamps and rocks would 
have prevented their employment. 
However, tanks carrying infantry 
and pioneers which — during the 
later phase of the battle — might 
have crossed the strait of Kairala 
and attacked eastward along the 
main highway, could have very ef- 
fectively split apart the pocket which 
was developing there. Although sub- 
arctic conditions will very seldom 
permit the employment of large ar- 
mored units with far-reaching objec- 
tives, they can be very valuable, used 
in smaller groups to speed up the 
rate of advance of the infantry. 





In each of the three battles that 
the XXXVI Corps was engaged in 
during the year of 1941, the Rus- 
sians made use of armored cars, at 
times even the mass employment of 
large units where the terrain favored 
this. Such occurred at Salla, where 
on the extensive training field of the 
old Finnish garrison the only large 
tank battle in this theater of war 
took place. Otherwise, they were 
employed in smaller groups as pre- 
viously mentioned. In any case, the 
German troops under attack. found 
themselves confronted with a serious 
task because of the lack of light, 
mobile tank-killing weapons. At 
Salla as well as later in the battle at 
Gora Lyssaja, the situation was saved 
only by the timely intervention of 
our own modest Panzer forces. 


This proves that, even in a sub- 
arctic theater of war, armor is in no 
way a quantité negligeable. But its 
employment will always be limited 
to special occasions. And concerning 
the type: its durability, a result of 
sufficiently thick armor, is far more 
important than high speed. 


The weapon of movement on the 
















Soviet tank on the “road” to Salla 


ground, under the conditions of the 
Far North is therefore always the 
infantry. It has to be equipped so 
that it can also live and fight far 
from established roads and highways 
for extended periods of time. To 
give it maximum mobility is a neces- 
sity for those who have to be combat- 
ready in a subarctic area. To con- 
vert large portions of the troop 
strength — at least in winter time — 
into Schnelle Truppen (fast, mobile 
troops) by means of skis and sleds is 
a further necessity. How that could 
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be done would require a separate, 
special discussion. 

Now, several critical remarks on 
the planning and the execution of 
the operation itself. Doubts may be 
expressed whether or not under the 
given circumstances more speed of 
movement would not have been pos- 
sible in order to link up more quick- 
ly with the Finns at the highway 
than actually happened. 

We asked ourselves this question 
as an afterthought. However, with- 
out the deep enveloping movement 
of the first day, the enemy would 
hardly have been caught by surprise 
in both bridgeheads; the enveloping 
group probably would have been 
engaged in battles far from the high- 
way, and this would have made 
doubtful our intervention into the 
battle at a time which was critical 
for the Finns. 

It was unfortunate that the exist- 
ence of a third crossing over the 
Nurmijoki and the supply routes on 
the southern slope of the Jukkutun- 
turi first became known during the 
battle. Had our air reconnaissance 
been able to establish this at the 
proper time before, then it can be 
assumed that the last battles of the 
enveloping group would have been 
less costly and filled with fewer 
crises. 

All in all: as the battle ended it 
was clear that no “Motti” had been 
achieved. But we believed, neverthe- 
less, that we achieved all that was 
possible under summer conditions. 
Thereby another basic difference in 
comparison to the battles of annihi- 
lation of the Winter War could not 
be overlooked. As the double en- 
velopment was begun, the enemy 
occupied an area which was not only 
very strongly fortified, but also serv- 
iced by innumerable roads which 
he had foresightedly constructed. 
Therefore, it was difficult to force 
such a degree of immobility upon 
him which offered the best opportu- 
nities for the “Mottis” of the Winter 
War. 

Another look at the enemy. Count 
Schlieffen has written in his famous 
study Cannae, that in order to 
achieve the ideal battle of annihila- 
tion, just as one must have a Hanni- 
bal on one side, one must likewise 
have a Terrentius Varro on the 
other. One cannot say that the Rus- 
sian command, the XXXIX_ Soviet 
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Corps of Gen Tshevtshenko, was 
prepared to play the role of the 
Romans here. The decision to give 
up the strong, certainly very valu- 
able position east of Kairala could 
have hardiy been made earlier than 
it was, and in order to save lives, 
much material was sacrificed, which 
was in no way in keeping with Rus- 
sian habits. Probably the experi- 
ences of the Winter War had strong- 
ly added to this more flexible-type 
command; the fear of a “Motti” had 
definitely not yet worn off among 
the Russians who were fighting here. 

Inferences from past conduct of 
warfare may be only of slight value 
today, if they do not consider the 
question, how atomic weapons, the 
most modern and at the same time 
most potentially destructive arma- 
ment of our time, could be effective 
under the given circumstances. The 
answer to this, however, can only 
come from theoretical considera- 
tions. 

One can proceed from the basic 
thought that, as long as atomic 
weapons are not available in any 
number, their use in the Far North 
can only be censidered exceptional. 
The vastness of the unexplored sub- 
arctic territory will seldom permit 
large concentrations of troops. Mass 
targets which might provoke the em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons would, 
therefore, today still belong to the 
exceptions. In spite of this, one 
must still foresightedly examine to 
what degree these weapons effect a 
change in former methods, and 
which advantages and disadvantages 
are offered by the nature of the thea- 
ter of war. 

If today there is an agreement of 
opinion that the customary proce- 
dure in attack and defense is repre- 
sented by extreme mobility and the 
constant transition between the dis- 
persal into smaller combat units and 
their rapid reassembly into integral 
units for the battle; then the execu- 
tion of such ideas are confronted 
with many difficulties by the topo- 
graphical conditions of the Far 
North. The enemy suffers under the 
same hardships, however. Striving 
for superior speed will consequently 
play a very essential role. Therefore, 
one should not only think about 
how to expedite movement, but also 
emphasize the speed of command 
communications and issuing com- 





mand instructions. This is not mere- 
ly a question of technical means. It 
requires independence of thought 
and perception by commanders of 
all ranks. 


Considering a reduction in the 
atomic danger under subarctic con- 
ditions, one favorable aspect is that 
the forest lands, for the most part, 
offer good possibilities for camou- 
flage, making the exact location of 
suitable targets very difficult. Also, 
a very narrow indentation or irregu- 
larity of the front lines, resulting in 
uncertain location of the front, will 
greatly hinder the employment of 
atomic weapons. 


Another area vulnerable to the 
danger of atomic weapons will be all 
the rear area establishments, since 
the sparse development of the road 
net can easily lead to congestion at 
the unloading and transfer points, 
Therefore, it will require special 
measures for the decentralization 
and smooth flow of all transporta- 
tion. 

The climatic conditions, the un- 
interrupted daylight of the summer 
in the Far North, few hours of day- 
light or only twilight in midwinter, 
naturally create special conditions 
for all military actions. Whether 
these can be termed favorable or un- 
favorable is dependent completely 
upon the operational objectives at 
that time. In general, if experience 
counts, the contention that short 
days and long nights are favorable 
for the defense, is applicable only to 
a limited degree to the battles in the 
Far North. The increased mobility 
in the winter is — despite the short 
daylight hours — of such advantage 
to the attacker, that everything else 
moves into the background when 
compared with it. Much more s0 
since snowlight and the northern 
lights often make night movement 
by ground troops easier without less- 
ening the effect of the cover of dark- 
ness. 

In conclusion: The discussion of 
a battle of the year 1941 today can 
only be of limited value. But per- 
haps it offers an insight into special 
conditions and requirements of 4a 
theater of war, which today should 


be of general interest; since the once 
distant Far North, always so remote 
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# A reorganization of the Army has 
been recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense and the President. The new 
organization, as proposed, would be 
pentagonal rather than triangular in 
structure. This change would result in 
a reduction in the infantry division of 
approximately 3,700 men and 5,600 in 
the airborne division. These reductions 
do not reflect an overall lessening in the 
manpower requirements but a redistri- 
bution of strength throughout the com- 
bat zone. In an effort to meet the de- 
mands of the atomic battlefield, the 
division attempts to exploit with maxi- 
mum effectiveness the modern advances 
in firepower, mobility, and control. The 
transition to the new organization would 
be phased over a considerable period. 


# Bombay, India, received its first 
visit from combat-equipped Marines, 
the 3d Bn, 3d Marines, last December. 
The Marines are making a goodwill and 
amphibious training cruise. Previous 
ports of call were British North Borneo 
and Karachi, Pakistan. During their 
visit they competed in marksmanship 
contests with members of Pakistani 
Army. 


# Continuing its modernization pro- 
gram, the Navy has begun conversion of 
the cruiser USS Little Rock into a 
guided missile cruiser. While retaining 
conventional forward armament, she 
will be adapted for launching Talos sur- 
face-to-air missiles aft. 


# Shown below is the Regulus missile 
being stowed aboard the US submarine 
Tunny. This model is not equipped 
with wheels but stands on detachable 
“slippers” seen below the missile. Two 
JATO bottles provide enough initial 
thrust to eliminate the necessity for 
runways. Wings are folded for stowage 
in the submarine’s deck hangar. The 
Regulus, a tactically proven surface-to- 
surface missile, is now in fleet service. 
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®@ The Ist MarDiv and the 3d Air 
Wing will reorganize along the lines 
recommended by the findings of a Board 
studying the Organization and Compo- 
sition of the Fleet Marine Force, which 
has been in session since last June. 

Since the Marine Corps is tke only 
Service wherein there is a legal require- 
ment for a specified number of divisions 
and wings (i.e. 3 combat divisions and 
3 aircraft wings), the Board concentrated 
on lightening the division and balancing 
its supporting arms. No radical changes 
are in sight, and like the Army’s re- 
organization, it is to be an evolutionary 
process. Details are still classified, but 
primary among its findings are the ef- 
forts to fit the organizational structure 
of the FMF to the vertical envelopment 
concept by reducing the numbers of per- 
sonnel, eliminating and lightening the 
types of vehicles and equipment, as well 
as implementing the firepower available 
to infantry units. 


@ Five of the 8 Marines entered in the 
Olympic Games in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, captured medals, 2 gold medals, 
2 silver medals, and 1 bronze medal. 





® The introduction of “vertical en- 
velopment” has brought the return of 
the 75mm pack howitzer (above) to the 
tactical thinking of the Marine Corps. 
Rendered obsolete near the end of WW- 
II by the introduction of landing craft 
capable of transporting the heavier 
105mm and 155mm _ howitzers, it was 
“mothballed.” Its light weight and the 
fact that it can be manhandled over the 
roughest terrain make it extremely suit- 
able for use by helicopter-borne assault 
troops. Gun crews have little difficulty 
changing over from their more familiar 
pieces and firing and sighting proce- 
dures are similar. The 75 is more prac- 
tical for training as the ammunition is 
comparatively inexpensive. 





@ The Commandant has established 
an Aviation Efficiency Trophy to be 
awarded annually to a Marine aircraft 
squadron. Competition, to be conducted 
on a fiscal year basis, will be judged on 
the performance of a designated mis- 
sion, flight safety and accident preven- 
tion. Present competitive events which 
include fleet air gunnery, wing gunnery- 
bombing meetings, intro-type evaluation 
exercises, operational and administra- 
tive-material inspections and aviation 
safety competition. Initially only Ma- 
rine fighter, fighter (all-weather), attack 
and composite reconnaissance squadrons 
will enter the competition. When com- 
parable exercises have been developed 
for them, other squadrons will be in- 
cluded. 


® Pictured above is the Air Force B-58 
taking off on a test flight at the Convair 


plant in Fort Worth, Texas. The 
Hustler, as it is called, is the first Ameri- 
can supersonic bomber. The plane is 
designed to operate at altitudes exceed- 
ing 50,000 feet. The plane, a delta-wing, 
is 95 feet long, has a wingspread of 55 
feet and at the tail stands 30 feet high. 
Powered by 4 General Electric J-79 tur- 
bojet engines. with afterburners, the 
plane carries a crew of 3. 

Convair has also recently unveiled its 
F-106 all-weather jet interceptor. The 
plane, sister to the F-102A, was designed 
to operate at stratospheric altitudes and 
is equipped with the most advanced 
electronic fire contro] system and arma- 
ment yet developed by the Air Force. 
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leadership 


@ A HUNDRED YEARS AGO THE AS- 
sault on a military objective gener- 
ally took the form of solid ranks 
following regimental and battalion 
commanders who, with drawn swords 
led their units forward through de- 
structive fires. Quite frequently the 
success of this mass assault depended 
almost entirely on the personal cour- 
age and good luck of the colonels 
and majors. The company grade 
officers were with their units in the 
assault, but the men could see the 
higher echelon commanders out in 
front and therefore the captains and 
lieutenants played a role in combat 
leadership of less importance than 
that of the battalion and regimental 
commanders. 

Fifty years later the use of breech 
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By MSgt C. V. Crumb, FMCR 


loading rifles and more effective ar- 
tillery fire obviated the massed for- 
mations. Regiments and battalions 
no longer assaulted in one compact 
mass. Companies in line attacked 
and thereby the company grade ofh- 
cers and in particular the captains 
became the people upon whose cour- 
age and determination the successful 
assault or defense depended. 

The use of the machine gun and 
magazine rifle fire in the early days 
of World War I thinned the shoul- 
der-to-shoulder battle line to a skir- 
mish line of attackers 4 to 5 paces 
apart whose leader was generally a 
lieutenant. 

At this stage in the development 
of modern warfare, success after the 
battle had been joined fell upon the 


shoulders of the junior officers and 
senior noncoms. The advent of 
more automatic weapons and the 
semi-automatic rifles in World Wat 
II resulted in still greater’ dispersion 
of troops and very often the indi- 
vidual acts of heroism and leader 
ship of the noncommissioned officer 
spelled the difference between vic 
tory and defeat. 

During the periods of warfare 
mentioned above, the primary ob- 
ject of all arms was to move the 
infantryman to and over some piece | 
of ground. When on the defensive, | 
all branches strove to prevent the | 
enemy infantry from pushing your | 
own infantry off a critical piece ol) 
terrain; and so it has been since the | 
beginning of recorded military his 
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tory some 4,000 years ago, and so it 
ever shall be. The invention and 
the use of, or the threat of the use 
of the new super-weapons will not 
change the fact that the infantry is 
the Queen of Battles—all arms will 
still strive to keep the friendly in- 
fantryman moving toward his ob- 
jective or, if he is on the defense, 
to prevent the enemy from forcing 
him off some key piece of terrain. 
But the ever increasing dispersion 
mentioned in preceding paragraphs 
must be carried out still farther. 

This dispersion will place a great- 
er load of responsibility for combat 
success upon the leadership capa- 
bilities of the junior NCOs. 

The future success of the Marine 
Corps in combat will depend more 
than ever upon the courage and 
judgment of our corporals and ser- 
geants. Will they be ready? 

The Marine Corps now having 
had over 12 years of experience with 
the fire team organization is far 
ahead of most military organiza- 
tions of the world in the field of 
small unit leadership; yet, there are 
a number of factors and conditions 
prevailing which are detrimental to 
the development of the junior leader 
to the high degree of efficiency 
which will be required of him in the 
event of a war with a major power 
who possesses the super weapons. 
To point up these factors and con- 
ditions is the objective of this 
article. 

First, a way must be found to 
make our small unit leader a pro- 
fessional Marine. The rapid pro- 
motion and the big turnover now 
found among the junior noncoms 
is the result, of course, of the fact 
that these men are not shipping 
over. As fast as these Marines are 
promoted to corporal and sergeant, 
their enlistments expire, they leave 
the Corps, and others, whether they 
are ready or not, are promoted to 
fill the vacancies. This causes a con- 
dition wherein many of our junior 
honcoms are young, immature, 
groping leaders, unsure of their 


footing and indefinite in their loy- 
alty toward the Marine Corps. 

The conditions which cause so 
few re-enlistments among our first 
cruise men have been discussed at 
length by many. This writer feels 
that the following are primarily 
responsible: The GI Bill is an in- 
ducement for a man to get out and 
get an education, the pay does not 
compare favorably with civilian pro- 
fessions, and the Marine Corps is 
not the squared away, full-of-pride 
organization they were led to be- 
lieve it was and a part of which they 
had hoped to become. 

What can we do about these 
conditions? First, the competition 
from the GI Bill will soon be non- 
existent. Second, the low pay scale 
is almost ever prevailing and will 
probably always be several years be- 
hind its counterpart in civil life. 
The last condition, however, is one 
we can all do something about. 

Men want to belong to an organ- 
ization of distinction. It is a nat- 
ural desire of a good man to want 
to wear a uniform that sets him 
apart. For generations when peo- 
ple thought of the organizations of 
high reputation they thought of the 
Guards Regiments of the British 
Empire, of “The Black Watch,” the 
Alpine Chasseurs, the French For- 
eign Legion, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the Texas Rangers 
and, the United States Marines. 
Despite the fact that our combat 
achievements of the last 20 years 
have added immeasurably to our 
glorious fighting record, there is un- 
questionably a continuing loss of 
esprit de corps. It appears more 
and more evident that this loss is a 
result of our carelessness in our con- 
tacts with civilians and the failure 
on the part of leaders at all levels 
not only to take every opportunity 
but to make opportunities to point 
out the record of our achievements 
and to demand performance and 
conduct that will be a credit to the 
Marine Corps. When we have re- 
stored the spirit we shall find that 








MSgt Crumb is typical of that old professional breed of noncom who, 
although no longer on active duty, has not faded away in the memory of 
those who knew him. Sgt Crumb’s influence has been felt not only 
through articles in the Gazette, but also on the hundreds of Marines who 
were under his tutelage. His last assignmnt prior to leaving active status 
was NCO-in-charge, Leadership Section, Ist Mar Div Schools. 
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many of our young leaders will be 
re-enlisting to remain with the best 
outfit. Pride is still our greatest 
weapon and greatest inducement. 
Only when the corporals and ser- 
geants start to re-enlist are we going 
to have small unit leaders of more 
maturity, a professional attitude to- 
ward their jobs and a loyal feeling 
toward the Corps. 

Once we have a junior noncom 
who is a professional Marine, we 
must give him a professional edu- 
cation. The NCO schools now be- 
ing conducted by the large units. 
and bases are a step in the right 
direction, but the courses of instruc- 
tion given at these schools are much 
too limited. The time of 3 or 4 
weeks, which is about par for these 
schools, should be extended to at 
least that many months. 

Small unit tactics should be 
stressed, and practical training in 
the ABC field will have to be in- 
cluded in this tactics training. The 
small unit leader will have to be 
able to detect and recognize the use 
of ABC devices by the enemy and 
pass this information on intelligent- 
ly to his superiors. 

He will have to know the protec- 
tive measures and how to put them 
into effect in order to preserve the 
fighting ability of his unit. He will 
have to know first aid principles 
and evacuation procedures for his 
men if they are affected. In addi- 
tion to this training he must receive 
instruction on the capabilities of 
our ABC weapons in order to be 
better able to detect and evaluate 
enemy targets in terms of this new 
warfare. The NCO school of the 
future should contain instruction om 
the techniques of leadership and 
allow time for practical application 
in this field. It should incorporate 
Marine Corps history and tradition 
and provide practical instruction on 
the mission of the Marine Corps and 
how the mission fits in with the po- 
sition of our country in world af- 
fairs. It would seem that a smat- 
tering of the latter should have been 
gained prior to entry into the serv- 
ice, but the fact remains that the 
average young American enters the 
service realizing very little about 
how his government really works, 
the past history of his country and 
the sacrifices that have been made 
so that he may live by standards 
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which only the most fortunate en- 
joy in many other lands. In addition 
to extending the length of courses, 
quarters, training areas, classroom 
facilities and selection of personnel, 
both administrators and instructors 
should be given the highest priority. 

I feel that the changes recom- 
mended here for our present NCO 
schools will help to produce a pro- 
fessionally-educated junior NCO. 

It might seem that once you have 
a career man with a professional 
education you will have had the de- 
sired product but this is not the case. 
The supervision that this junior 
noncom will work under must be 
such that will permit him the widest 
latitude possible. His decisions and 
his actions should receive the firm 
support of the senior noncoms and 
company grade officers. His pres- 
tige and the fact that he occupies 
a position of importance should be 
made clear to him and his subor- 
dinates. There are many ways to 
point out this situation and among 
these are separate billeting spaces, 
close enough for supervision but 
far enough apart to lend privacy, a 
separate messing area and privileges 
enough to compensate for the re- 
sponsibility placed upon him. He 
should be encouraged and required 
to take action and make decisions 








in the handling of his men in the 
barracks and while in training. In 
other words, everything possible 
should be done to develop the ag- 
gressive and decisive leader at this 
level if we are going to be successful 
in the new concept of war. 

When the writer first joined the 
ranks of the Marine Corps 20 years 
ago, a corporal’s base pay was ex- 
actly twice that of a private and a 
sergeant’s was over 214 times as 
great as a private’s. This wide dif- 
ference in pay was a condition in 
itself that assisted in the develop- 
ment of a good junior noncom in 
ways we have discussed. First, the 
difference in pay made a promotion 
or a possibility of one a good in- 
ducement to re-enlist, which meant 
that almost all of the NCOs were 
second cruise men and could there- 
by be classified as professionals. 
Secondly, the difference in pay set 
the NCO apart in privilege and pres- 
tige to a degree that we have not 
been able to attain by several other 
jury-rigged stratagems since the 
many pay changes began 15 years 
ago. To create the disparity in pay 
desired it is recommended, of course, 
that the NCO’s pay be increased 
with attendant increases for the 
Staff NCOs rather than a decrease 
of the private’s pay. It is under- 





rines who could possibly be an in- 
fluence in procurement of a pay 
raise, but the above factors might 
be added to the already heavy load 
of argument which could be pre. 
sented at the councils when the cost 
of our country’s security is being 
discussed. 

It is understood that we are at a 
crossroads in history, but it must be 
reiterated strongly that the infan- 
tryman will still remain the impor- 
tant unit of war. Because of the 
marked dispersion of infantry units 
the small unit leader will be the key 
to success in combat both defensive 
and offensive. It follows that we 
must find a way to induce the junior 
noncom to re-enlist so that the small 
unit leader will be the mature 
career man that we want. We must 
give this career man a professional 
education and then we must give 
him the supervision that will de. 
velop initiative, aggressiveness and 
decisiveness. Finally we must try 
to make his pay commensurate with 
the pay of his counterpart in civilian 
life. If we are able to do these 
things with a marked degree of suc- 
cess it is likely that the role that the 
Marine Corps will play in the future 
defense of our country will be as 


glorious as that of the past. US@ MC 
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That’s Right! 


® A Few years back the Commanding General of the 2d MarDiv was having a drive on names. Every 
platoon leader was expected to know the name of every man in his platoon and the General was checking 


this at his weekly inspections. 


This particular Friday, inspecting a platoon along with its newly assigned platoon leader, he stopped in 


front of a Pfc. 


“What's that man’s name?” the General shot at the startled young Lieutenant. 


“Uh, uh, Brown, Sir,” said the Lieutenant. 
The General passed on around the flank of the front rank and came across Brown from the rear. There 


stenciled, bigger than life, across his shirt was “Zymanski—Altoona, Pa.” The General bellowed in the Pfc’s 


ear, “What is your name, lad? 


” 


“Brown, Sir,” quickly replied the Marine. 
“But you’ve got Zymanski on your shirt!” 
“If the Lieutenant says my name is Brown, my name is Brown, Sir.” 
The General didn’t say a word. He just shook his head and moved on down the line. 


# Ar Camp H. M. Smith in Hawaii a Colonel was inspecting his Marines in their quarters. He was 
checking for untidy lockers and unshined shoes. The Colonel soon spotted one private whose shoes were 
a real mess. When the private was asked why his shoes were not shined, he said, “Because I’m broke, Sir. 


A Penny for Your Thoughts 


Don’t have a penny to my name.” 


The Colonel was aghast. He stated that in the Marine Corps every man shines his own shoes and that 


lack of money is no excuse for not having shoes shined. 


The private was obviously shaken. He meekly picked up the only can of shoe polish in his locker and 
turned it so that the Colonel could see in large print on the wrapper these words: To open twist coin 


between edges. 


LtCol L. E. Hudgins, Jr. 
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Maj D. D. Nicholson i 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote piblished. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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#@ Worvtp War II BROUGHT IN ITS 
wake two revolutionary applications 
of science to war. The first and by 
far the most commonly appreciated 
was the use of science to produce 
new weapons. Jet propulsion, radar, 
sonar, the proximity fuse, the A- 
bomb, improved mines and torpe- 
does, guided missiles, rockets of great 
power, highly specialized landing 
craft and numerous others all added 
to the complications of war. Such 
developments resulted from _ the 
spending of billions of dollars and 
the efforts of thousands of very tal- 
ented men. 

Yet the war brought forth another 
important use of science, as revolu- 
tionary and far reaching as the work 
of the inventors but far cheaper: 
the scientific study of military oper- 
ations. This new science, named op- 
erational research by its English 
originators, and variously termed 
operations research, operations eval- 
uation, operations analysis, or sim- 
ply OR by its American practition- 
ers, made a highly successful though 

_ secret debut during the first year of 
| the war. 

| It was a highly dramatic situation 
| which brought operational research 
| into World War II. In June 1940 
| Great Britain, facing assault by a 
| numerically superior Luftwaffe, was 
| fighting with her back to the wali. 


_ Seience has made great strides since World War II in solving 
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By Dr. Donald W. Mitchell 


With no time to add materially to 
the strength of their defenses, the 
British could only make the best of 
what they had. The Government 
therefore took the revolutionary 
step of detailing small groups of 
scientists to study air defense oper- 
ations and make recommendations 
for their improvement. Rapidly 
these men examined radar perform- 
ance, the assignment of targets, the 
system of warning, the stationing of 
fighters and antiaircraft guns and 
their co-ordination with radar—in 
short, all factors affecting operations. 
They discovered many preventable 
and previously unrecognized weak- 
nesses in British defenses and made 
recommendations for their elimina- 
tion. The carrying out of these rec- 
ommendations resulted in doubling 
the effectiveness of Britain’s defense 
against German bombing. Further- 
more, this improvement was achieved 
in a very brief time with the equip- 
ment already on hand and at the 
cost of the salaries and expenses of 
about a dozen men. Not surprising- 
ly, other branches of the British 
armed forces hastened to set up oper- 
ational research groups. Churchill’s 
well remembered “Never before 
have so many owed so much to so 
few,” generally regarded as a tribute 
to the fighter pilots of the RAF, was 
even more fitting as a tribute to 





these combat scientists. 

Before tracing the growth of mili- 
tary OR, it is pertinent to inquire 
what it is and why it should have 
waited until 1940 to make so vital a 
contribution to military affairs. 

The latter question is more easily 


answered than the first. Prior to 
the 19th Century, methods of con- 
ducting war were relatively simple. 
The tools of battle were limited in 
number and their uses and values 
were well understood by the mili- 
tary professionals who employed 
them. The naval captain of the time 
of Nelson or the colonel in Wash- 
ington’s army, assuming he _ posses- 
sed reasonable native ability and 
some experience, could make deci- 
sions based on knowledge of the 
weapons at his and his enemy’s dis- 
posal and their relative effectiveness. 

After 1850 warfare became a great 
deal more complicated and the 
making of intelligent decisions pro- 
gressively more difficult. However, 
the development of the general staff 
partly answered the problem as it 
brought to the aid of the comman- 
der the specialized knowledge of a 
large number of assistants. On the 
whole the system worked fairly well, 
and the general or admiral—or at 
least someone on his staff—was still 
in a position to know what he was 
doing and why. 


complex operational problems 
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Dr. Mitchell has the distinction of being among the few individuals to have been 
awarded a PhD on a military thesis prior to WWII. He received the degree from 
the USC and the subject, a history of the US Navy, also won a literary prize 
and was published as a book in 1946. After teaching for a time at Rutgers, he 
returned to military work in 1950 and was with the Operations Evaluation Group, 
CNO, prior to his present assignment with the Surgeon General's Office where 
he is engaged in writing the medical history of the war against Japan. 








With the 20th Century came com- 
plications hitherto undreamed of. 
In WW II bombing attacks, anti- 
airdefense, submarine and antisub- 
marine warfare, psychological and 
economic warfare, and scores of 
other fields presented thousands of 
new problems, mostly of a technical 
or scientific nature. In some in- 
stances groups of officers found the 
answers to the new problems. For 
instance, at Pearl Harbor during the 
war, a group of American submarine 
officers (one of them a Reserve who 
was an operations analyst) conducted 
successful experiments of their own 
to determine why American torpe- 
does failed to operate correctly. 
Here and there are to be found 
other such examples. But the dis- 
covery of solutions to many of the 
new problems required more time 
and a different kind of ability than 
the typical officer had at his disposal. 
The answer was found in using 
teams of scientists who analyzed op- 
erations, decided which were the 
principal factors and then proposed 
solutions. 

Defining OR is not easy since at 
least half a dozen definitions enjoy 
some measure of acceptance. These 
range from such short descriptions 
as “quantitative common sense” to 
extremely complicated statements. 
Fortunately, the many definitions 
possess a considerable amount of in- 
ternal agreement in that OR is con- 
sidered an intensely practical ap- 
plied science, whose work consists in 
applying the scientific method to the 
study of large scale operations of 
men and machines. 

For the introduction to America 
of this study two men are mainly re- 
sponsible. The first of these, Thom- 
as A, Edison, has been almost com- 
pletely overlooked. Yet Edison in 
1917-18, in the course of his work 
as Chairman of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board, definitely engaged in op- 
erations research. With the aid of 


a few assistants he gathered and in- 
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terpreted statistics of submarine 
sinkings of merchantmen, spotted 
obvious detects in operations and 
made recommendations designed to 
greatly decrease losses. Unfortun- 
ately Edison’s work was overlooked 
by the naval officers of his day, and 
his valuable contributions long lost. 

The effective introduction of OR 
to the United States is mainly due 
to President Conant of Harvard. 
After a trip to England where, as 
Chairman of the National Defense 
Research Committee, he examined 
scientific work under way, he re- 
turned to the United States con- 
vinced that the activities of opera- 
tional research scientists was one of 
the most potent factors in defeating 
the German bombers. Both the 
Army Air Force and the Navy were 
impressed by Conant’s high opinion 
of OR and each took steps to estab- 
lish groups to meet its own needs. 
As it happened, the Navy moved 
faster, and its Anti-Submarine War- 
fare Operations Research Group 
(ASWORG), established in May 
1942, was the first group of its kind 
in the United States. 

From the moment of its introduc- 
tion operations research proved, in 
the United States as it had 2 years 
earlier in Britain, to be one of the 
most successful innovations in mili- 
tary history. In early 1942 the Brit- 
ish and American navies were losing 
the Battle of the Atlantic to German 
submarines which swarmed off the 
Atlantic coast of the US, sinking 
merchant vessels almost at will. With 
the demands of the Pacific employ- 
ing most of its best ships and men, 
the US Navy found itself badly over- 
extended and unable to give to the 
U-boat the immediate close atten- 
tion it required. Antisubmarine 
warfare was a technical and rapidly 
changing field in which hundreds 
of important questions required 
speedy answers—answers which few 
officers had the training and none 
had the time to provide. 


Before the OR scientists could 
give the answers to these questions 
they had to collect the data since 
in most instances the information 
needed was not readily available. 
Dr. Philip Morse, wartime Director 
of ASWORG, therefore sent his men 
directly into the operations areas to 
get the facts they required for their 
work. Once in the field, the scien- 
tists were also able to render direct 
and important services to the anti- 
submarine officers, showing them 
how to get the best results from 
their equipment, passing on infor- 
mation about tactics and doctrine, 
and in many cases working out so- 
lutions to difficult problems. 

Space limitations prevent any full 
listing of wartime achievements of 
ASWORG, but they were numerous, 
notable and in some cases extremely 
spectacular. One American OR man, 
stationed at Gibraltar and working 
with the British, devised a plan of 
defense which prevented German 
submarines from entering the Medi- 
terranean. Three successive U-boats 
making the attempt were detected 
and destroyed. Another OR man in 
Brazil designed an aerial search plan 
which, when put in effect between 
Brazil and Ascension Island, ended 
blockade running through the South 
Atlantic between Japan and Ger- 
many. One ASWORG scientist 
played a vital role in defeating the 
German acoustic torpedo. Others 
consistently out-thought the Ger- 
mans in the development and _ use 
of new types of radar. OR men 
kept close watch on research and 
development activities in order to 
guide the efforts of laboratory scien- 
tists into producing what the Navy 
really needed. New equipment was 
evaluated and tested. Tactics were 
devised to insure convoys of maxi- 
mum protection. The best methods 
for carrying out U-boat hunts under 
various conditions were determined. 
By carefully analyzing data it was 
found that patrol aircraft were hunt 
ing too close to shore. They im 
creased their range of search and 


promptly found—and sank—more © 


U-boats. 

After the first year of operation it 
was clear that ASWORG was a set- 
sational success. Quite naturally the 
Navy decided to apply OR to other 
types of operations. It therefore re 
named ASWORG the Operations 
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“Research Group (ORG) and gave its 


men problems in submarine war- 
fare, antiaircraft defense, amphibi- 
ous operations, naval air and many 
other fields. 

OR men at Peari Harbor, working 
on submarine warfare, devised tac- 
tics for running minefields which 
enabled a dozen American subma- 
rines to operate in the Sea of Japan 
without loss. Another contribution, 
credited with having saved at least 
3 American submarines from de- 
struction, was a method of defense 
which permitted American boats to 
detect torpedoes from enemy sub- 
marines in time to avoid them. 
Other work increased the success of 
the detection and rescue of downed 
flyers, corrected mistakes in torpedo 
aiming and firing, heightened the 
effectiveness of antiaircraft fire, less- 
ened losses in naval air attacks, and 
greatly improved several phases of 
amphibious operations. In every 
field to which it was applied OR 
was able to make instant and impor- 
tant contributions. 


It would be difficult to estimate 
accurately the profits that came from 
using OR but certainly they were 
astronomical. During 3 years of 
war the size of ORG varied from 7 
to 73 men with 40 being about the 
average figure. The cost for salaries 
and overhead may be estimated at 
$10,000 per man which is probably 
a trifle too high—roughly a million 
and a quarter dollars for the period 
of the war. The savings effected by 
this small group included hundreds 
of lives, scores of merchant and 
naval vessels, greatly increased losses 
to the Germans and _ Japanese 
through improved use of weapons, 
and savings through the prevention 
of otherwise likely losses of material 
which are almost incalculable. In 
all probability naval OR was worth 
at least a billion dollars to the Unit- 
ed States between 1942 and 1945. 

The Air Force was slightly slower 
than the Navy in using operations 
research but by the end of the war 
its organization for carrying on oper- 
ations analysis was nearly 4 times as 
large, comprising some 275 research 
analysts operating from 26 different 
offices throughout the world. 

The first problem presented by 
the Eighth Air Force to its 3 oper- 
ations analysts is worthy of atten- 
tion as being one of the most. com- 
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plicated with which OR has ever 
been called on to deal. It was, 
“How can I put twice as many 
bombs on my target?” 

Behind this query lay some un- 
pleasant facts. Despite public rela- 
tions propaganda about dropping 
bombs in a pickle barrel, the Air 
Force in 1942 was bombing very in- 
accurately. Further, owing to a 
complete lack of reliable measures 
of effectiveness, no one knew pre- 
cisely how bad the bombing actu- 
ally was. The problem thus as- 
signed to the 3 analysts (none of 
whom had the slightest knowledge 
of military affairs) was vague, ex- 
ceedingly complicated and involved, 
and of forbidding magnitude. 

Overnight solution of this kind 
of problem was not to be expected. 
The scientists first studied the en- 
tire bombing process and then de- 
cided that the main factors influ- 
encing effectiveness were: 


1) Bombing accuracy 

2) Weapon selection 

3) Enemy opposition 

4) Battle damage and losses 

5) Flight procedures such as speed, 
altitude, formation, method of at- 
tack, etc. 

6) Intelligence 

7) Training methods 


Even these main factors were com- 
plicated and capable of extensive 
subdivision. Lacking the personnel 
to deal with them all, the opera- 
tions analysis section decided to ig- 
nore for the time being factors over 
which it could have no control, to 
concentrate first on bombing accur- 
acy and lastly to look into other fac- 
tors as additional men became avail- 
able. 

After considerable work it was 
decided that the best measure of ef- 
fectiveness was the percentage of 
bombs striking within 1,000 feet of 
the target. However, this was only 
a first step and not too encouraging 
since more than a dozen factors af- 
fected the placement of bombs. Also, 
the combat data then being recorded 
was too inadequate to provide ac- 
curate knowledge of the number of 
bombs then landing within the tar- 
get area. 

In one sense this bombing prob- 
lem was never solved, for work on it 
continued to the end of the war and 
many phases never were examined. 
However, the analysts designed 


methods by which they secured ac- 
curate data, devised new measures 
of effectiveness, promoted competi- 
tions in accuracy between squadrons, 
and steadily reduced the size of the 
area within which most of the bombs 
fell. Many recommendations were 
made to the Eighth Air Force. Most 
were accepted and of these the ma- 
jority brought improvements in ac- 
curacy. In September 1942 the 
bombers had been placing less than 
15 per cent of their bombs within 
1,000 feet of the target. Two years 
later the figure was better than 40 
per cent—an improvement of more 
than 400 per cent or more than 
twice that originally requested. 
The continuing study of bombing 
accuracy was the most difficult of 
many tasks of wartime operations 
analysis. In North Africa the an- 
alysts corrected errors in aiming 
which were causing B-24 bombers 
to fall victims to German fighter 
planes. In England they studied 
and greatly reduced aircraft losses 
not due to enemy action. In the 
Pacific, studies of cruise control per- 
mitted B-29s to increase their bomb 
load while still carrying enough fuel 
to get back to base. An extremely 
interesting and accurate use of oper- 
ations analysis to predict future 
events occurred in the case of the 
Fourteenth Air Force. Its research 
analysts predicted that a bombing 
campaign against. Japanese shipping 
{rom bases in East China would re- 
sult in Japanese losses of 900 tons a 
sortie but added that casualties of 
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this magnitude would then bring on 
a Japanese land campaign to seize 
the air bases. The bombing cam- 
paign was undertaken and resulted 
in enemy losses of 800 tons per sor- 
tie, but after 10 weeks of such losses 
the Japanese Army drove the Amer- 
ican airmen out of their bases. 

Directly after WW II, OR in the 
United States entered a period of 
transition. Its name was changed to 
Operations Analysis Division and 
both the Air Force and the Navy 
were sold on this particular form of 
scientific service. The Navy's OR 
group was renamed Operations Eval- 
uation Group (OEG) and the con- 
tract for administration was accepted 
by the Massachusetts Institute ol 
Technology. 

The major postwar development, 
however, was not the revamping of 
the two older OR groups, but the 
creation of three new ones within 
a few months of each other in 1948. 

The highest ranking of the three 
was the Weapons System Evaluation 
Group (WSEG) which was set up to 
assist the Joint Chiefs of Staff in con- 
sidering broad military problems 
common to more than one service. 
Among OR groups WSEG is notable 
for being headed by a lieutenant 
general rather than a civilian, for 
rather small size with a staff partly 
borrowed from other OR groups, 
and for operating at a security level 
comparable to that of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Hence, very 
little can be said about WSEG’s ac- 
tivities. 

Far better known is another new 
OR group. The Army, alone among 
the services, had not profited during 
the war from an OR organization 
of its own. Some of the higher offi- 
cers, including especially Gen An- 
thony McAuliffe, were aware of this 
weakness. These men, strongly re- 
inforced by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
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Scientists of the ORO, Johns Hopkins University, receive President 
Truman’s award for outstanding work in field of weapons development 


urged upon the Army the desirabil- 
ity of an organization to apply the 
techniques of operations research to 
the problems of land warfare. The 
result of these various pressures was 
the establishment, in September 
1948, under contract with Johns 
Hopkins University, of what has 
since become the largest and _ best- 
known of the OR groups, the Oper- 
ations Research Office (ORO). The 
Director was Dr. Ellis Johnson, an 
aggressive individual with a dis- 
tinguished wartime scientific back- 
ground, largely gained in aiding the 
Navy with its mine warfare. For a 
time ORO suffered from growing 
pains but by the time of the Korean 
War it was getting on its feet. Dur- 
ing that war 8 teams comprising 40 
men, almost all of ORO, gained 
first hand experience in Korea. No 
casualties occurred but the scien- 
tists had narrow escapes from cap- 
ture, a fact which raises a question 
as to how far OR men with their 
wide access to defense secrets should 
be permitted to run risks in the 
course of obtaining information. 

Because Dr. Johnson has an al-' 
most evangelistic belief in opera- 
tions research and has, within the 
limits imposed by security, adver- 
tised its work, ORO is known to 
thousands of persons who _ have 
never heard of its sisters. Most of 
its studies are secret but a consid- 
erable number are well known and 
have definitely influenced Army 
policy. 

One of ORO’s greatest contribu- 
tions was made in the field of psy- 
chological warfare. Early in the 
Korean War it was found that 
American propaganda was too high- 
toned to have the best effect upon 
an often illiterate foe who cared lit- 
tlet about Communism or Democ- 
racy as such, but was concerned 
about getting food and decent treat- 





spite its misplaced emphasis and de- 
livery of leaflets rather than loud 
speakers, such propaganda obtained 
greater results for the cost than did 
any other one weapon. Clearly im- 
provements in propaganda content, 
and in method and intensity of use 
were in order. The Army followed 
ORO recommendations on_ these 
matters and captured enormous 
numbers of enemy prisoners. 


Among other projects, ORO has 
studied close air support of troops, 
the cutting of enemy communica. 
tions by air attack, air defense of the 
United States, and enemy air attack 
capabilities against American indus. 
trial targets. It has also conducted 
extensive evaluations of weapons, 
Some of these have been of theoreti- 
cal nature and have been intended 
to decide which of several possible 
weapons could most easily accom. 
plish a given task. Others, such as 
tests to determine which weapon 
was most effective against North Ko. 
rean tanks (the answer was napalm) 
were conducted under grimly re. 
alistic circumstances. 

One highly important job_per- 
formed by Brig Gen S. L. A. Mar- 
shall, an ORO consultant, was a 
speedy examination of Chinese Com- 
munist tactics and the writing of a 
primer on the subject. This book 
removed the aura of mystery froma 
military force they did not under 
stand and thereby quieted the fears 
of many American soldiers. 

A third organization set up in 
1948 is not, strictly speaking, an op- 
erations research group though it 
does perform OR as part of its work 
and is often classified as one of the 
OR organizations. This is the Rand 
Corporation with headquarters in 
Santa Monica, California, and a liai- 
son office in Washington. Rand 
owes its existence in large measure 
to the late Gen “Hap” Arnold of 
the Air Force who was notably far- 
sighted in appreciating the value of 
scientists to the military. With the 
aid of several other individuals, 
among them Donald Douglas of avi 
ation fame, Dr. Theodore von Kat: 
man and some of the leaders of the 
Ford Foundation, Rand got started 
in 1948 with the mission of advising 
the Air Force on how to get the 
most for its money. Instead of de 
voting itself to exploiting the unused 
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ment if he surrendered. Yet, de- 
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ssibilities of present weapons, 
Rand thinks in terms of weapons 
and tactics of 5, 10 or 20 years hence. 
By applying OR techniques it at- 
tempts to forecast what will give the 

reatest returned for money ex- 
pended in the future. The combin- 
ation of Air Force sponsorship and 
private business administration free 
to operate outside Civil Service rules 
has resulted in extremely generous 
financial support. ‘To get good men 
Rand can and does pay salaries 
which the other OR groups cannot 
match. Furthermore, its staff is 
larger and more specialized than 
those of the older groups with the 
possible exception (as regards spe- 
cialization) of ORO. 

So much for the achievement of 
OR. What about its limitations? 

The answer to this question is im- 
portant because OR has been in 
some instances oversold. It has also 
been confused with certain other 
applications of science as well as 
with some of the efficiency studies 
of private business. 

In the first place it should be clear 
that OR does not make decisions. 
That is the business of the military 
commander. Neither can the OR 
man take the place of the military 
staff officer. His province is to give 
scientific advice that will take much 
of the guesswork out of decision 
making. OR operates largely on the 
basis of probability. It may not be 
able to correctly forecast the result 
of a given action, but it can usually 
forecast the result that is most likely. 

Who may practice operations re- 
search? 

Here experience does not give a 
clear answer. Apparently no one line 
of study can be relied upon to turn 
out the best men. Further, though 
courses in OR have made their ap- 
pearance at several universities, it 
is safe to say that not a single top 
OR man has been specifically trained 
for that profession. Instead, the 
practitioners of the new science are 
made-over physicists, mathemati- 
cians, biologists, chemists, geologists, 
engineers, economists, political scien- 
tists and others. In short, no par- 
ticular scientific background ap- 
pears to give the best results or en- 
sure success. However, because 
higher mathematics is an essential in 
solving certain types of problems, 
such as those involving gunfire, 
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mathematicians and pnysicists ap- 
pear to be more numerous than 
other specialists. 

Assuming initial sound prelimin- 
ary training, the important elements 
in the makeup of an OR man are 
certain characteristics of mind and 
personality. In general he should 
be highly intelligent and possessed 
of a skeptical mind, the powers of 
close observation, an unbounded 
curiosity, and the ability to theo- 
rize and experiment. Further, since 
most OR mean deal directly with 
the military, he must be able to 
speak easily and well with all ranks, 
to conform to service standards in 
matters of security and social con- 
duct, and to adapt to m. , and va- 
ried situations. He must also be 
completely independent and fearless 
in judgment since he may be called 
upon to prove to officers of flag rank 
that their opinions are incorrect. 
These varied qualities appear to be 
found more frequently in young 
rather than in older men. 


The position of an operations an- 
alyst in a military organization is in 
many respects unique. Customarily 
rank, responsibility and access to 
classified information go together. 
But a scientist from ORO or OEG 
stands outside the military hier- 
archy. He has no rank though in 
some instances he is accorded the 
status of a senior—or occasionally— 
a flag officer. Yet his access to clas- 
sified information is—and must be 
complete if he is to do his job. He 
has no responsibility whatever save 
for the advice which he gives. 
Should the advice be taken ic is the 
officer and not the scientist who re- 
ceives credit or blame for the re- 
sults. 

Besides the constant pressure of 
the continual need to influence im- 
portant decisions, there are other 
elements which operate to keep the 
scientist practical and up to date. 
One of the most common is the ro- 
tation between Washington and 
field assignments. A few persons 
such as IBM operators and statisti- 
cians are always to be found in 
Washington, but most of the OR 
men spend frequent periods of 6 
months or more in the field. These 
field assignments may take them to 
the Far East, to fleets, to air forces 
and armies, to leading government 
scientific laboratories and_ testing 


giouuds, or occasionally to educa- 
tional institutions of a scientific or 
military character. Such alternation 
of home and field assignments, plus 
periodic conferences and_ internal 
seminars, tend to keep the men alert. 


There are, unfortunately, several 
drawbacks to a career in military 
operations analysis. Though chal- 
lenging and varied, it allows virtu- 
ally no chance for recognition by 
other than a small group of mili- 
tary and scientific insiders. Because 
of the classified nature of the work 
nearly all of the great achievements 
by individuals in the science are 
doomed to remain unsung. Salar- 
ies, though higher for young men 
than those of the universities, are 
dominated by the Civil Service wage 
scale and rarely exceed $10,000. 
Consequently, as private industry 
has become aware of the possibili- 
ties of OR, it has taken some of the 
ablest men into industrial OR, us- 
ually at salaries with which the mili- 
tary groups find it impossible to 
compete. 

To sum up: OR is now a popular 
and accepted tool with a large body 
of doctrine and a tradition of suc- 
cessful achievement. Within the 
military field, requests for the serv- 
ices which OR can supply greatly 
exceed the ability of the OR groups 
to furnish them. 

What then of the future? 

This question is hard to answer. 
The most optimistic among opera- 
tions analysts foresee an extension 
of their science into many fields not 
now covered, with great profits to 
the Service most adept in using 
science to reduce the guesswork in- 
herent in the making of military 
decisions. 

The skeptics are far less sanguine. 
They regard the 1,000 to 1 payoffs 
of World War II as a past phe- 
nomenon whose repetition in the 
future is unlikely because the obvi- 
ous mistakes that made such payoffs 
possible have now been corrected 
and are not likely to be repeated. 
OR, they feel, will continue as a 
valuable assistant to the policy mak- 
er, but the thickest of the military 
cream was skimmed off during 
World War II. Future achieve- 
ments will therefore be more diffi- 
cult and less momentous. 

Only the future can decide which 
view is correct. US # MC 
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By LtCol Edwin H. Simmons 


# ATTITUDES, PSYCHOLOGISTS TELL 
us, are predispositions to act. One 
way of getting at a person’s attitudes 
is to profile his opinions on related 
issues. And once we know some- 
thing about his set of attitudes, then 
we can make some fairly good 
guesses as to how that person will 
act or react to a given situation. This 
is the general principle which has 
given Dr. Gallup and other pollsters 
a good living. 

We might find the same general 
technique useful in learning some- 
thing about ourselves and Marine 
Corps leadership. 

There are persons who go straight 
up in the air when “psychology” and 
“leadership” are mentioned in the 
same breath. These are the same 
individuals who confuse “sociology” 
with “socialism” and whose spiritual 
ancestors resisted the introduction of 
the breech-loading rifle because it 
would make cowards of the infantry. 

For more open-minded readers, 
there is a self-examination device on 
this page. 

Will taking this test make you a 
better or more effective leader? 
Probably not. But it should give 
you an indication as to what kind of 
a leader you are. And it will give 
you the means by which you can 
compare your opinions with regard 
to Marine Corps leadership with 
those held by other Marine leaders. 

There is no time limit for the 
test but it shouldn’t take more than 
5 minutes. Don’t “fight the prob- 
lem.” Don’t look for hidden sig- 
nificances. Don’t worry about the 
results because no one except your- 
self is going to see your score. 

Now, if no one is looking over 
your, shoulder, read the directions, 
and begin. 
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EQUALITARIAN 








12. 


13. 


15. 


The following statements are concerned with your attitudes 
and opinions with regard to the Marine Corps and its leaders. 
There are no right or wrong answers. You are asked simply to 
express your own opinion. The statements are admittedly con- 
troversial. Indicate your position by encircling the appropriate 
letter. 


“A” means you definitely or strongly agree 

“a” means you agree somewhat or tend to agree 
“>?” means you are undecided or in between 

‘“d” means you disagree somewhat or tend to disagree 
“D” means you definitely or strongly disagree 


Orders from competent authority should be ac- 


cepted without question. A a?d 
There is too little distinction in pay and prestige 
between the various enlisted grades. A ait 4 
Increased democratization of the Marine Corps 

Me ak «a 


would probably decrease combat efficiency. 
Privileges should increase with rank as these are 


incentives to advancement. | ae oe 
High rank in the Marine Corps is a fairly accurate 
indicator of the individual’s abilities or efforts to 
get ahead. ee? 
Officers’ uniforms should be clearly distinguish- 
able from enlisted uniforms. 82.9 
Staff NCOs should be authorized a distinctive 
uniform. Aa?d 
Career personnel should be rewarded with a high- 
er pay scale than that provided those who are 

i 


merely meeting their Selective Service obligation. 
It would be better to accept a smaller Marine 
Corps rather than to dilute it with drafted per- 
sonnel. A a 
Subordinates should be addressed by their rank 
or last name rather than their first name. 

The by-passing of the chain of command ought 
never be permitted. 

Differences in prestige between the officer and en- 
listed ranks are essential to proper military func- 
tioning. ee 
One’s personal problems should never be discussed 
with subordinates. 

If everyone were to be stripped of his rank and the 
Marine Corps were to be completely reorganized, 
substantially the same leaders would emerge. 

The personnel in the Marine Corps differ funda- 
mentally from the members of the other Armed 
Services. A228 


a Se 


D 
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Here’s how you score the test. 
Run down the right hand margin 
of the test and score each item as 
follows: 

“A” meaning definite or strong 

agreement 1 point 

“a” meaning tendency to agree 

2 points 
“2” meaning undecided or in 
between 3 points 

“d” meaning tendency to dis- 

agree 4 points 

“D” meaning definite or strong 

disagreement 5 points 

Now add up your total score. The 
lower your score the more “auto- 
cratic” or “authoritarian” your atti- 
tudes toward the Marine Corps prob- 
ably are. The higher your score, the 
more “antiauthoritarian” or “equali- 
tarian” you probably are. 

Social scientists tell us that there 
is a basic conflict in American soci- 
ety—the conflict between the desire 
for equality and the need for author- 
ity. The American public wants 
freedom but it also wants security. 

This conflict carries over into the 
area of leadership. Civilian writers 
on the subject—not necessarily mili- 
tary leadership but leadership in 
general—often separate leaders into 
2 breeds of cats. (The two-dollar 
word for this categorizing on an 
either/or basis is “dichotomize.”) 
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autocratic 


An authoritarian or 
leader is one who derives his power 
from his position and whose func- 
tion it is to execute the policies 
which come down from above. 

A persuasive or democratic leader 
is one who is granted his power by 
the group he leads. His power is 
rooted in persuasion rather than au- 
thority and he maintains his posi- 


tion only so long as he satisfies his 


followers. 

You may recall that Army FM 
22-10, Leadership, makes much the 
same distinction: 

“There are 2 kinds of leader- 
ship, authoritarian and persuasive. 
One who is predominantly of the 
authoritarian type normally is 


recognized by the dogmatic use of 
authority or power. The persua- 
sive type of leadership takes into 
consideration the human element 
with all its complexity and with 
all its differentiation of the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral capabili- 
ties and limitations of the indi- 
vidual... .” 


Notice that in each case they are 
talking of 2 kinds of leadership and, 
by inference at least, that these 2 
kinds, with their labels of authori- 
tarian and autocratic, and persua- 
sive and democratic are held to be 
somehow mutually exclusive. 


During the summer of 1954, the 
writer (I was then at Ohio State 
University) wondered what _ this 
meant (if it meant anything at all) 
with respect to Marine Corps lead- 
ership—or, at least, with respect to 
the attitudes of Marine Corps lead- 
ers. So I asked the other officers and 
Staff NCOs then on Naval ROTC 
duty throughout the country to take 
part in a little experiment. The 
test which was mailed out to them 
was the same as the one you have 
just taken. In all, 97 replies were 
received. Those who answered in- 
cluded 2 colonels, 5 lieutenant col- 
onels, 35 majors, 10 captains, 36 mas- 
ter sergeants and 9 technical ser- 
geants. 


The age of the officers ranged 
from a 47-year-old colonel to a 29- 
year-old captain. The age of the 
NCOs spanned a 47-year-old master 
sergeant and a 26-year-old technical 
sergeant. 

One colonel had 19 years of serv- 
ice while one captain had only 9. 
One master sergeant had 28 years of 
service while one technical sergeant 
had 9. 


These were the extremes. Sum- 








The study underlying this article was done while LtCol Simmons was the 
Marine officer instructor in the Department of Naval Science at the Ohio 
State University. He is indebted to Dr. Melvin Seeman, associate professor 
of sociology, and Dr. Robert J. Wherry, professor of psychology, for their 
help in the construction, analysis and interpretation of the attitude test. 

This article is necessarily a much abridged version of a longer study. 
Readers with a background in social psychology will recognize the test as 
a Likert-type scale. To make the piece more palatable to the Cazette’s 
readership as a whole, it has been shorn of the specialized vocabulary and 
Statistical documentation so dear to the heart of the social scientist. 
Anyone wishing further information on the test, particularly in the area 
of its statistical significance, may write LtCol Simmons in care of the 
Gazette. LtCol Simmons is now with G4, HQMC. 
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ming up the characteristics of the 
sample, I found that the typical Ma- 
rine officer tested was a 34-year-old 
major in his 13th year of service. 
His enlisted counterpart was a mas- 
ter sergeant, also 34 years old, and 
in his 15th year of service. 

The sample, then, was by no 
means a representative cross-section 
of the Marine Corps. But it was a 
group of mature, successful Marine 
leaders in the middle officer rank 
and the higher enlisted grades. 

Here is a summary of the scores 
of this original sample: 

Median Mean High Low 


All 52 
officers 31.0 31.9 51 17 
All 45 
Staff NCOs 27.9 27.6 40 17 
All 97 
Marines 298 29.9 51 17 


By looking at the above, you can 
see how your score compares with 
those who first took the test. 

You will notice that each of the 
items used in the test is a statement 
phrased in a strongly authoritative 
manner. If you agree fully with the 
statement, then your opinion on that 
issue is presumed to be authorita- 
rian in nature. The more you dis- 
agree with them, the more you move 
away from the authoritarian posi- 
tion. Some of the issues in the 
test are fairly specific, some fairly 
general. Put together they form a 
sort of profile (admittedly sketchy) 
of your mental set in these matters. 

Presuming then that our scale 
measures what it is supposed to 
measure; that is, authoritarian bias 
—not in terms of so many pounds 
or so many yards of authoritarian- 
ism, but in relative terms—what can 
we say about our sample (and about 
you)? What conclusions can we 
draw? (Warning: a high score is no 
measure of your powers of persua- 
sion!) 

First, we can say that the officers 
and NCOs in the sample showed an 
authoritarian bias. At least there 
was a greater tendency to agree 
rather than disagree with the au- 
thoritarian-phrased statements. 

Second, the opinions expressed by 
the officers and NCOs were quite 
similar. They tended to follow the 
same general pattern of response. 

Third, the opinions of the NCOs 
are somewhat more authoritarian in 
tone than those of the officers. The 
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NCO responses to the individual 
items tended»to be more emphatic, 
stronger in agreement, on most items 
than were the officer responses. 

If we put together what we have 
learned about the Marine leaders 
we have tested, it comes out like this: 

Our 34-year-old major strongly 
endorses unquestioned obedience to 
orders but he can see exceptions to 
the “chain of command.” He favors 
rigidly structured, sharply stratified 
organization and he likes the outer 
trappings of rank; for example, uni- 
forms and ceremonial forms of ad- 
dress. He thinks that further “de- 
mocratization” of the Marine Corps 
would cause a deterioration of com- 





bat efficiency. 
old adage that “rank has its privi- 
leges” but is not so certain that high 
rank is an accurate indicator of a 
person’s abilities. He believes that 
officer uniforms should be clearly 
distinguishable from enlisted uni- 
forms but is against a different uni- 
form for Staff NCOs. He doesn’t 
agree that there should be a separ- 
ate pay scale for career personnel, 
but he is fairly emphatic in en- 
dorsing a smaller, volunteer Marine 
Corps over one which is filled out 
with draftees. He is not certain 
whether Marines differ fundamental- 
ly from the members of the other 
Services. If there is a fundamental 
difference, he tends to believe that 
this change occurs after the indi- 
vidual joins the Corps, not before. 


He believes in the ° 


Lhe opinions of our 34-year-old 
master sergeant are much like those 
of the major. He tends to be more 
emphatic in his endorsement ol 
stratified authority but is not quite 
as certain that increased “democra- 
tization” would decrease combat effi- 
ciency. He strongly agrees that off- 
cers should have distinctive uni- 
forms but is not decided as to 
whether he, as a Staff NCO, should 
have one. He says that there is 
room in the Marine Corps for only 
2 kinds of Marines—officers and en- 
listed—and he doesn’t want a third 
kind. However, he thinks that as a 
liberty uniform, officer-type material 
for Staff NCOs should be optional. 
He disagrees with the major with 
respect to pay for career personnel. 
He thinks that the professional Ma- 
rine should receive higher pay. He 
is much more positive in his opin- 
ion that the Marine Corps should 
remain a volunteer organization and 
that Marines are fundamentally dif. 
ferent from the members of the 
other Services. 

Now, to back away a bit from this 
particular survey and to move w a 
broader area of leadership research. 

Dr. John K. Hemphill, one of the 
authors of Naval Leadership, has 
said that he regards it as an estab- 
lished fact that “In American soci- 
ety, 2 things which are not entirely 
compatible are demanded of every 
leader. First, every leader must 
respect the integrity, equality and 
the well-being of those who follow 
him. Secondly, every leader must 
initiate definite procedures by which 
the goals of the organization may be 
reached efficiently.” 

Dr. Melvin Seeman, a sociologist 
specializing in this field, speaks of 
“the traditional American ambival- 
ences about equality and success.” 
Other social scientists also tend to 
divide the functions of a leader into 
2 major categories, sometimes called 
group maintenance and goal achieve- 
ment, sometimes maintenance of 
membership and objective attain- 
ment, sometimes something else, but 
the sense remains the same. 

This division of leadership func- 
tions begins to sound much like the 
traditional dual responsibility of the 
military leader: 

1) Accomplishment 
and 

2) Welfare of subordinates. 
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All of this is tied up with another 
concept—status. Now, there are all 
kinds of ways of defining status, but 
to keep it simple, let’s assume that by 
status we mean position with refer- 
ence to some sort of hierarchy. 
There can be all sorts of hierarchies 
—social, political, economic and so 
forth. In the Marine Corps we 
have in our rank structure an obvi- 
ous, readily perceived hierarchy. 
Uniforms, with their accompanying 
rank insignia, are a classic form of 
status symbol. Perhaps no other 
segment of society exposes so clearly 
its status position as do the uni- 
formed members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Equalitarians tend to dislike status 
differences. They would prefer to 
level our distinctions between ranks. 
Authoritarians, on the other hand, 
tend to favor a high degree of for- 
mality and separation between ranks. 
If we were to risk a generalization 
at this point, we might say that in 
military systems: 

Authoritarians tend to maximize 
accomplishment of mission to the 
exclusion of all else. 

Equalitarians tend to maximize 
elimination of status differences to 
the exclusion of all else. 


Dr. Fillmore H. Sanford, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Psy- 
chological Association, expresses the 
situation very .pkcely when he says 
that: *~ er 

“Some peopie are chronic ‘nice 
guys’ and cannot meet situational 
demands for strong and directive au- 
thority. Others are chronic authori- 
tarians who may desperately want to 
dominate others and would be a 
severe handicap to a group with a 
strong need for individual initiative 
and freedom of expression.” 

So how does all of this relate to 
you and the score that you got on 
the test? 

If, when you compare your score 
with those of the sample group, it 
appears to you that you are rather 
far over on the authoritarian end 
of the scale, it may mean that: 


1) You depend too much upon 
your rank and your position to 
get things done. 

2) You think too seldom of your 
subordinates as _ individuals, 
each with his own set of abili- 
ties, aspirations and _limita- 
tions. 

3) Your subordinates find you 
hard to approach. You may be 





difficult to talk to and thus are 
stifling any voluntary upward 
flow of communication. 

4) You are regarded as a close- 
mouthed martinet. 


On the other hand, if when you 
compare your score with the sample 
group it appears that you are rather 
far out on the equalitarian end of 
the scale, it may mean that: 


1) You are depending too much 
on your powers of persuasion. 

2) You are avoiding the full re- 
sponsibility of command. 

3) You are overly-sensitive to the 
feelings of your subordinates. 

4) You are mistaking popularity 
for effectiveness. 

5) You are an “easy mark.” 


Is there any middle ground? Of 
course there is, but don’t ask for it 
in terms of a fixed score on this or 
any other test. Effective leadership 
might be defined as a combination 
of command and persuasion blended 
in proportions appropriate to the 
situation. 

If there is one thing that the 
great Marine leaders, past and pres- 
ent, hold in common, it is that they 
“got the job done” and “they took 
care of their men.” US # MC 
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Trot, Ho! 


@ IN tHe suMMeER of 1919 a new lieutenant in the Virginia Militia found himself assigned to be ad- 


jutant in a regimental parade. The night before the parade he hurriedly found a drill manual, turned 
to the section on parades, and memorized everything he was supposed to do. Next day the parade 
started off well, but then a strange thing happened when the adjutant went to his post after reading the 
orders for the day. 

Hundreds of old-time Militiamen gazed in horror, eyes popped and mouths flew open as the ad- 
jutant very deliberately lifted his fists up close to his shoulders, picked one knee up high in the air, and 
dashed off at a fast lope. He looked for all the world like a small boy astride a broom-stick horse as he 
pranced before a regiment of men who stood at rigid attention. 

A grevious mishap had caused all the commotion. The Lieutenant had mistakenly studied from the 
cavalry section of the drill manual, which said, ““The adjutant then gallops to his post... .” 

Maj D. D. Nicholson 


Don’t Shoot! 


@ Iv was 0230, days after Roi-Namur in the Marshalls had been secured. In expectation of an enemy air 
raid Condition One had been set. All positions were manned. fn the CPs, staffs followed the progress 
of the “bogies” through a temporary transmission system set up until permanent communications could 
be installed. 

About 8 minutes after Condition One went, antiaircraft batteries at the far end of Namur opened up. 
Immediately a voice out of the squawk-box cried: “Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot! Those are friendly planes!” 

No sooner had the voice finished its warning than the brroom, brroom, brroom of the first bursting 
bombs swept across the coral. 

In one underground nerve center a big, blond Pfc from Arizona, picked up the EE-8 phone and with 


masterful restraint asked: “Who in hell’s side are you on, anyway?” 


MSgt A. L. Petry 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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“.,.AND SAINT DAVID” 


# DortmMunpd, GERMANY —1 March 
always marks the annual observance of 
St. David’s Day by the Ist Bn, Royal 
Welch Fusiliers. The Regional Marine 
Officer for the American Embassy, Bonn 
and I attended this observance as guests 
of LtCol N. R. G. Bosanquet, command- 
ing the Ist Bn, and as representatives of 
the Marine Corps. Thus an association 
was continued between this famous Brit- 
ish Regiment and our Corps which had 
its genesis in the Boxer Rebellion, 
China, 1900 where units of the two or- 
ganizations fought side by side in the 
relief of Peking. 

The Royal Welch Fusiliers were raised 
in Wales in 1639. The Welsh traditions 
remain strong to this day. Welsh names 
are promnient on the rolls of the battal- 
ion, and the Welsh tongue is still spoken 
by some of its members. Following WW 
II, only the Ist Bn was retained in active 
status to carry the Regimental Colors. 
In 1952 the 2d Bn was reactivated for 
service in Malaya. 

In addition to the Boxer Rebellion 
and WWII, the Regiment has served 
with honor in every other war in which 
the United Kingdom has participated 
since its organization. In so doing, it has 
acquired some impressive traditions. 
Two of the more widely known deserve 
mention here. One is the practice and 
privilege of members of the Regiment 
of wearing a fold of black ribbon sewed 
to the collar of the uniform blouse at 
the back. This is a carry-over from the 
time when every British soldier wore a 
queue, and the black ribbon was de- 
signed to prevent oil from the queue 
soiling the collar. By a royal dispensa- 
tion, when the rest of the British Army 
cut off its queues, this Regiment was 
permitted to retain theirs. The black 
ribbon is the present day reminder of 
that privilege. 

The other distinction is equally un- 
usual. The Royal Welch Fusiliers is the 
only unit of the British armed forces 
which does not toast its sovereign. If 
present when this toast is given by 
others, Royal Welch Fusiliers remain 
seated. This stems from an incident 160 
years ago when a Naval mutiny occurred 
at the Nore where the Regiment was sta- 
tioned. The regiment was strongly loyal 
to the Crown and from that day forward 
was assured that they do not need to 
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OBSERVATION POST 


toast the sovereign to prove their loyalty. 
An exception to this resolution is made 
on St. David’s Day when, after first toast- 
ing their patron, the second toast is to 
The Queen, their Colonel-in-Chief. 

Planning for this year’s observance 
began well in advance when a memoran- 
dum detailing the various tasks and de- 
scribing the ceremonies was issued. On 
the designated evening, the officers of 
the Regiment and their guests gathered 
in the lounge, attired in their full dress. 
The regimental honors and_ trophies 
were on display, and in the Mess the 
table was laid with the regimental silver 
and china —an impressive sight. 

Following a delicious dinner of roast 
duck, during which the gathering was 
serenaded by the regimental band, the 
program for the evening began with the 
toasts to St. David and the Queen. The 
Commanding Officer received messages 
of greeting from other organizations, in- 
cluding a message from: Gen Pate, our 
Commandant. 

Next the Drum Major, Drummers and 
Goat Major entered, attired in full dress 
uniforms and bear skins of pre-1914 vin- 
tage, with the magnificent “Billy” — the 
regimental goat—a splendid animal 
boasting gilded horns. After touring 
around the room, the party halted be- 
hind the first candidates to eat the leek 
(Ed: floral emblem of Wales) three of 
whom then selected theirs from a silver 
salver presented by the Goat Major, 
climbed on their chairs, and placing one 
foot on the table, ate the leek without 
interruption, while the drummers beat 
a roll. When finished, each officer sipped 
from a large loving cup of champagne 
and pronounced “and Saint David.” 
Should any officer hesitate or attempt 
not to eat his leek, the drummers would 
have ceased and the candidate would 
have been required to take another. For- 
tunately, no one failed. 

All during the ceremony the Drum 
Major and his party stood stiffly at atten- 
tion. Even the goat seemed impressed 
by the occasion. The flickering candle- 
light played on the brilliant colored 
old English china and silver candelabra. 
A colorful contrast was created by the 
scarlet jackets of the Fusiliers and the 
blue of a Hussar’s officer whose epaulets 
were reminiscent of 12th Century chain 
mail. 

When the last candidate had eaten his 


leek, the Drum Major and his party 
withdrew. The bandmaster was then in- 
vited to take wine with the officers, after 
which he was excused; the band stopped 
playing and the toasts were resumed. 
These ranged from “Shenkin ap Mor. 
gan,” given by the officer of purest 
Welsh blood, to “the Ladies” proposed 
by the youngest subaltern. Each pro- 
poser of a toast related its history as in 
“Toby Purcell, his Spurs,” wherein we 
were told that Toby Purcell was present 
at the Battle of the Boyne. He was the 
Regiment’s first Senior Major and his 
spurs were worn by his successors as Sen- 
ior Major until 1840 when they were 
lost in a fire in Montreal, Canada. 

The toasts completed, the Command. 
ing Officer and visiting generals led the 
officers to the lounge where some of the 
younger, more energetic subalterns en- 
gaged in some friendly horseplay strong. 
ly reminiscent of catch-as-catch-can 
wrestling. 

So ended a most memorable evening. 
One that combined tradition, fun and 
an impressive military ritual to convey 
a feeling of fellowship that few military 
organizations achieve. An evening to 
remember. 

LtCol E. C. Carlson 
Ep: The author included a complete 
“Operation Order’ as issued by the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers for the mess cere- 
mony on St. David’s Day. Anyone inter- 
ested may obtain a copy on request. 


LET’S FIT THE TROOPS 


@ Quantico, Va.—Why don’t our 
uniforms fit? This is a very broad and 
challenging question. I am the first 
to admit that not in all cases do our 
uniforms fail to fit our men properly. 
However, enough instances occur in 
which our troops are not properly fit- 
ted to be of great concern to our high- 
ranking officers. Perhaps this is a time 
for re-evaluation of our present system. 

First, what does our present system 
provide for in clothing our men? The 
system requires that outer garments 
purchased or issued be tried on by the 
individual concerned at the time the 
transaction is made. Secondly, the sys 
tem attempts to insure efficiency in this 
method by requiring an officer to wit 
ness and certify this try-on in writing. 
Further, the system provides for alter- 
ations at government expense at the 
time of issue or sale (and for 6 months 
thereafter, in the case of recruits). 
These alterations also must be certified 
by the witnessing officer. The ultimate 
responsibility for the proper outfitting 
of troops lies with the commanding oft 
cer of those troops. Though this sy 
tem works, it is not the best system wé 
can devise. 
ber of discrepancies noted in improper 
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wearing of the uniform, a need for im- 
provement exists. 

The first area for improvement, it 
appears, lies with the witnessing offi- 
cer. The system requires this individual 
to be present at all times when a ser- 
geant or below purchases an outer item 
of uniform clothing. It is his job to 
certify that stock size clothing being 
purchased or issued is of the proper fit 
or if not, he must request alterations 
or a special order of clothing. Usually 
this officer is a second or first lieutenant 
with less than 2 years duty in the line. 
In my experience, a majority of wit- 
nessing officers do not know how the 
uniform is supposed to fit. And most 
of these individuals do not even know 
what Chapter 49 MCM contains as re- 
gards uniform fitting requirements. The 
others who are familiar and conscien- 
tiously do try to apply those instruc- 
tions are not able to do so, usually from 
lack of familiarity with uniforms, their 
cut, measurements and sizing. 

Another fallacy which exists with the 
present witnessing officer system is the 
rapid turnover of junior officers, either 
by promotion or release from active 
duty. Almost before he can become 
familiar through experience with fit- 
ting troops properly he is out of the 
service or he is promoted out of the 
lieutenant grade to the company-com- 
mander level. 

Hence we have a logical question. If 
he didn’t learn how to fit troops out 
as a lieutenant, how can he do so as a 
captain? The eccentric part of the an- 
swer to this question is, that most cap- 
tains do learn how the uniform is sup- 
posed to be worn, but they tend to 
overstress or understress certain aspects 
of it. 

Finally, let us look at our sister 
Services and our own Staff NCOs. In 
none of the other Services is a witness- 
ing officer required, nor is one required 
with SNCOs. I can see no noteworthy 
lack of appearance in not requiring a 
witnessing officer in either instance. 
The appearance of our troops is not 
contingent on whether or not we have 
a witnessing officer, but it is contingent 
upon the interest and energy of the 
various commanding officers and senior 
NCOs, 

Inexperience on the part of officers 
can be corrected, but inexperience is 
not the only reason this present system 
is cumbersome. Very often Marines 
utilize the service of civilian tailors for 
their alterations or in having their 
service stripes sewed on. Thus, even 
after a witnessing officer’s certification 
that an item of clothing did fit prop- 
erly, a Marine could take this same 
item of clothing to a civilian tailor and 
pay him to alter the uniform to an 
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unauthorized degree. The commanding 
officer still is the person who will have 
to exercise control over the situation, 
and it can only be properly adminis- 
tered by frequent thorough inspections. 

In a nutshell, do away with the re- 
quirement for ‘a witnessing officer and 
place the full responsibility upon the 
commanding officer and each individual 
Marine. Since this proposal dares to 
defy tradition, perhaps we should give 
some thought to other methods which 
will not be as economical. But with 
much energy devoted to them, we might 
circumvent the possibility of elimin- 
ating the witnessing officer by increas- 
ing his efficiency! 

Further, I recommend a revision in 
the tables of organization to establish 
a billet of clothing fitter. This person 
would advise the witnessing officer on 
certain peculiarities which are inherent 
to the clothing trade. But by no means 
does the establishment of clothing fitter 
reduce the commanding officer’s respon- 
sibility in any way. To begin with, Ma- 
rine Corps clothing issued or sold is of 
stock sizes, and only a certain degree 
of perfection can be attained in the 
initial fitting. The clothing fitter, how- 
ever, would advise the witnessing off- 
cer as to necessary alterations, taking 
into consideration the build of the man 
being fitted. 

All troops should be schooled thor- 
oughly on how their uniform is sup- 
posed to fit. Charts and posters con- 
spicuously displayed could be an effec- 
tive aid in attaining this. 


I believe the presence of a man’s 
officer at a time when he is initially 
being issued clothing a very necessary 
requirement. But from then on, put 
the man on his own, and let his NCOs 
and officers exercise the proper super- 
vision to see that he remains properly 
fitted. 

Capt P. L. Hilgartner 


MCI SPECIALISTS 


@ University oF To.epo, TOLepo, 
O. — Have you ever wondered how cor- 
respondence courses were written and 
who authored them? Last summer I 
was one of the few fortunate reserve 
officers to have the opportunity of serv- 
ing 30 to 90 days with Marines at the 
Marine Corps Institute. We wrote our 
courses on the fourth deck of Building 
213 located at the Navy Gun Factory 
in southeast Washington, DC. 

All of the officers were college gradu- 
ates. Two of them had their PhDs. 
Others had their MAs and were work- 
ing on their doctor’s. Most of us were 
professional educators. Perhaps the out- 
standing non-teacher was a special agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Having had several years of industrial 
and public accounting experience plus 
5 years of college teaching experience, 
I was first selected to write some PX 
accounting courses. Later this was 
changed and I was assigned to write 
the Basic Accounting Course for Messes 
and Clubs. (This tied right in with my 
mess management experiences during 
WWII.) Accounting for Messes, Clubs 
and Hostess Houses, as the course is 
formally called, was completed in the 
rough before I left the Institute in Sep- 
tember. Since the accounting is checked 
by the area auditor and his staff, I 
worked very closely with these experi- 
enced watchdogs. These gentlemen as 
well as Special Services review the 
course before it reaches the publica- 
tion stage. 


To gather material for this account- 
ing course I spent several days review- 
ing the operations of different messes, 
clubs and the hostess house. This 
ranged from the small operations to the 
large ones. I talked with the book- 
keepers and managers of various En- 
listed Clubs, NCO Clubs and the Hos- 
tess House. They were very co-opera- 
tive and furnished me with a lot of 
information which is incorporated into 
this course. 


Accounting for Messes, Clubs and 
Hostess Houses is a special training 
course designed to qualify officers, en- 
listed personnel, and civilians to effec- 
tively perform accounting duties in 
these fields. The course was designed 
primarily for the person with little or 
no bookkeeping and accounting back- 
ground. The theory is basic and also 
applies to industrial and public account- 
ing as well as military accounting. 


The specific course aim of Account- 
ing for Messes, Clubs and Hostess 
Houses is to develop ability to perform 
successfully as follows: 


a) Maintain mess accounting records 
which serve as the basis for preparing 
mess financial statements. 

b) Maintain and control Individual 
Earning records. 


c) Prepare the financial statements. 


The final 2 courses in the Mess Man- 
agement series yet to be written are 
Principles of Food and Beverage Cost 
Accounting and Principles of Hotel and 
Restaurant Management. The first- 
mentioned course will describe the how 
of determining food and beverage cost. 

The last of this series will cover the 
principles of hotel and restaurant man- 
agement as applied to Marine Corps 
activities. Briefly, it will endeavor to 
teach you how to operate a housing or 
feeding activity at a profit without 
making the customers unhappy. 


Capt H. K. Payne, USMCR 
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THE GREATEST FIGHTING TEAM IN HISTORY 


The United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy 


Fellow members of the same great Service, the Marines and the Navy have 
proved the value of teamwork in the greatest war in history. Knowledge of the other 
man’s job and problems, the first requisite of teamwork, will be even more vital in 
coming years. The best way for the Marine to keep advised of what the Navy is 
doing and thinking and planning is to join the US Naval Institute and read the 
Naval Institute Proceedings regularly. 


The US Naval Institute is proud of the fact that many of the outstanding 
officers of the Marine Corps have long been members of the Naval Institute. It 
would like to have all personnel of the Marine Corps as members. 


Therefore, the Naval Institute extends to the Marine Corps the same cordial 
invitation to membership that it extends to all the rest of the Navy. Regular Marine 
Corps officers can become regular members of the US Naval Institute, and Marine 
Corps Reserve officers and all other Marine Corps personnel can become associate 
members. The membership dues in both cases are the same—$3.00 per year, which 
includes the US Naval Institute Proceedings without additional cost except in 
cases of residence outside the United States and its possessions, where an additional 
charge of $1.00 per year is made to cover extra cost of foreign postage. 


The cost of printing the Proceedings alone far exceeds the membership dues: 
but because of its reserve funds and its other publishing activities, the Naval Insti- 
tute never makes additional assessments on its members. 


Organized in 1873, the US Naval Institute is one of the world’s oldest or- 
ganizations for disseminating professional military information. 


ean become a member of the 





Any US Marine—Regular, Reserve, or Retired 
US Naval Institute by simply filling out the membership application blank print- 
ed below, and mailing it in with his check. 


US NAVAL INSTITUTE, ES sibectais eles 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


I hereby apply for membership in the US Naval Institute and enclose $3.00 in payment of dues for the 


first year, PROCEEDINGS to begin with the__. issue. I am interested 
in the objectives and purposes of the Institute, namely, the advancement of professional, literary, and scientific 
knowledge in the Navy. I am a citizen of the United States and understand that members are liable for dues 
until the date of receipt of their written resignations. 








NAME... r 
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Capstone of a Great Work... 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, Volume III. 
From the Seven Days Battle, 1862 to 
the Battle of Leyte Gulf, 1944- 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller, 666 pages, 
index, maps and diagrams. Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, NY. $6.00 


“Coexistence of incompatibles is the 
father of war” might well be the theme 
of this the final volume of Gen Fuller’s 
trilogy on a military history spanning 
a period from the earliest times through 
WW IL. 

The mainstays of this excellent vol 
ume are the American Civil War and 
both World Wars. Again, as in the pre- 
vious two volumes, the author has dealt 
with the problems of war and interna- 
tional politics in a manner that few 
could match. He utilizes his talents as 
a soldier-historian to great advantage 
in providing the reader with a broad 
strategical picture of the major wars of 
the Western world. 

For the Civil War addicts there is a 
detailed treatment of McClellan’s oper- 
ations in 1862 with some measure of 
balm for that maligned general’s reputa- 
tion and a fine description of the Vicks- 
burg campaign. 

In setting the stage for WW I, the 
author traces the rise of Japanese im- 
perialism in the Far East. He vividly 
describes the fall of Port Arthur in 1905 
which he considers “like the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, rightly may be 
numbered among the few really great 
events in history.” 

With the battle of the Somme in No- 
vember 1916, a stalemate settled on all 
fronts which became so complete that 
neither group of combatants appeared 
to have a chance of forcing a decision 
in the field. While peace was being con- 
sidered, the scales were tipped by a 
fateful declaration on 6 April 1917 
which brought America into the war. 
Had America stayed out, it appears that 
the negotiated peace which was being 
forged in 1917 would have prevented 
the collapse of Russia which was fol- 
lowed by Communism, the breakdown 
in Italy followed by Fascism; the Ver- 
sailles treaty which enthroned Nazism. 
This is a strange twist on an act which 
was proclaimed to make the world safe 
for democracy! 
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The result was the replacement of 
Pax Britannica, which had maintained 
the peace of Europe since Napoleon, by 
the League of Nations,” an instrument 
designed neither to remove the causes 
which had precipitated the war nor to 
reestablish the balance of power which 
had perished in it.” 

The team of Roosevelt and Churchill 
draws some heavy fire in Gen Fuller’s 
analysis of the development of Fascism 
and Communism and the military poli- 
cies during WWII. 

He maintains that the first blunder 
was in not distinguishing between the 
Hitler regime and the German people. 
The next misstep was the Lend-Lease 
Act of 11 March 1941 which Fuller con- 
siders as fateful an event in world his- 
tory as the American declaration of war 
in 1917. It aligned the US against the 
Axis and placed the President blindly 
on the road to global war. 

Equally grave mistakes were to follow 
as the war progressed. Churchill failed 
to demand an annulment of the Pact 
between Germany and Russia or a re- 
turn of Russian-deported Poles before 
rushing to the aid of Stalin. Roosevelt 
failed to demand specific guarantees 
against Soviet annexations of foreign 
territories before starting supplies going 
to Russia. 


READERS 


Fuller takes the position that Roose- 
velt very definitely provoked the war 
with Japan in order to get the US com- 
mitted and he amasses a considerable 


weight of evidence to 
position. 

From this point we go to the Atlantic 
Charter which the author labels “prob- 
ably the biggest hoax in history” and 
subsequently to Roosevelt’s “Great De- 
sign” for the United Nations which was 
to cost the two Western Allies the peace. 
Prior to the establishment of that or- 
ganization, however, were the confer- 
ences at Casablanca, Teheran and Yalta 
which were not only far more decisive 
than any battle fought, but which an- 
nulled the decisions the latter achieved. 

The results are best stated by the au- 
thor. 

“For the United States and Great 
Britain, the fruits of the battle of Nor- 
mandy were apples of Sodom, which 
turned to ashes as soon as they were 
plucked. Hitler and his legions were 
destroyed, and in their stead stood Stalin 
and his Asiatic hordes. Because ‘Vic- 
tory—victory at all costs’ had been the 
Western allies’ aim, and because of their 
insistence that ‘it was to be the defeat, 
ruin and slaughter of Hitler, to the ex- 
clusion of all other purposes, loyalties 
and aims,’ Stalin, the supreme realist, 
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support his 











whose strategy had throughout kept in 
step with his policy, had been able to 
impose his messianic cult upon Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, part of Finland, Po- 
land, eastern and central Germany, a 
third of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
Vienna, Prague and Berlin, the verte- 
brae of Europe, were his, and except 
for Athens, so was every capital city in 
eastern Europe. The western frontier 
of Russia had been advanced from the 
Pripet Marshes to the Thuringerwald, 
a distance of 750 miles, and as in the 
days of Charlemagne, the Slavs stood on 
the Elbe and the B6hmerwald. A thou- 
sand years of European history had been 
rolled back. Such were the fruits of 
the battle of Normandy, fructified by 
inept strategy and a policy of pure de- 
struction.” 

Reviewed by LtCol H. W. Edwards 
Ep: This reviewer is an 
Senior School, MCS. 


instructor at 


Outline of Development. . . 


ARMS AND MEN — Walter Millis. 
365 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NY. 
$5.75 
Walter Millis is best known as the 
journalist who made order from the 
chaos of notes and memoranda assem- 
bled for sometime publication by the 
late Secretary of Defense, James For- 
restal. In the present volume, he has 
applied his characteristic understanding 
to the broad panorama of US military 
history, not in idle curiosity, but with 
hope of uncovering themes which might 
bear on today’s military dilemma. 


In his foreword, Mr. Millis sets him- 
self this goal: 


“The advent of the nuclear arsenals 
has at least seemed to render most of 
the military history of the Second War 
as outdated and inapplicable as the his- 
tory of the War with Mexico. It has 
certainly left all current military plan- 
ning and policy in a state of lamentable 
confusion, uncertainty and obvious in- 
consistency. 


“The question which presented itself 
to me was this: Is it possible, by re- 
traversing the history of American mili- 
tary institutions in the light of the 
newer attitudes, to shed any illumina- 
tion upon the extraordinarily difficult, 
the seemingly insoluble, military prob- 
lems which confront the nation today? 
The book which follows is an experi- 
mental attempt to answer that ques- 
tion.” 


So transcendent a purpose would 
seem to require something vastly deeper 
than the techniques of the modern jour- 
nalist. The journalist generally fore- 
goes the exploration of original and un- 
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published sources. He relies on the 
analyses of others to draw material to- 
gether into a single bound perspective. 
So, at the start of Arms and Men, one 
wonders if such methods are likely to 
find some new truth. At the end, dis- 
appointment is only relieved by having 
anticipated the book’s failure to accom- 
plish its purpose. The dilemmas re- 
main, starkly clear, brilliantly pro- 
pounded—and totally unresolved. 


On the philosophical plane, this is 
Mr. Millis’ strongest point. Throughout 
history, warfare has proved to be an 
essential social mechanism, put into 
play when all other measures fail to 
reconcile conflicting interests. The char- 
acter of war, however, has_ slowly 
changed. From the primitive extreme 
of individual struggle, warfare has prog- 
ressed through a series of revolutions 
until in its present form, it drains the 
resources in blood, morals and materiel 
of whole agglomerations of nations. 
Thus hypertrophied, it has lost its social 
usefulness. Its employment to settle 
social issues of the nuclear age is, in 
the words of one great man, unthink- 
able. It remains to society to somehow 
manage a retrogression in the techniques 
of warfare to the point where it again 
is something less than suicidal, or to 
discover and apply some substitute for 
the call to arms in the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. 


In this context, there is little in the 
military history of the United States 
which points the way to the future. Cer- 
tainly the two World Wars taught only 
how to mobilize our national strength 
for total effort, and all before that was 
merely prologue. It would seem that 
Korea only may have a bearing, for 
there we learned to apply with restraint 
the historic principle that the purpose 
of warfare is to inflict one’s will on the 
enemy. We and our allies were willing 
in Korea to settle for less than our 
maximum goal. This we consciously 
chose, rather than promote the chance 
of general nuclear war. 


With respect, then, to Mr. Millis’ pur- 
pose in surveying the military history 
of the United States, the book is not a 
success in any apparent way. And yet, 
the book is not a failure for having 
failed its purpose. To the military man, 
it is of unquestioned importance to 
know in clear outline the stages through 
which his nation’s profession of arms 
has developed. Such an historical sur- 
vey, prepared by the skilled pen of a 
first rate journalist is, in addition, fas- 
cinating reading. In this respect, Arms 
and Men is a commanding success. 

Reviewed by Col N. J. Anderson 


Ep: Col Anderson, recently with the 
AirSec, MCDC, is now at HQMC, 


National Efforts .. . 


THE WAR POTENTIAL OF NA- 
TIONS — Klaus Knorr. 306 pages. 
Princeton University, Princeton, NJ. 


$4.00 


In writing this treatise, Klaus Knorr 
of the Center of International Studies 
at Princeton is faced with two problems, 
First, there is some doubt whether war 
potential as distinguished from mobil- 
ized strength is important in a world 
where total nuclear war may annihilate 
an enemy in a matter of days. Second, 
there is no widespread agreement as to 
what “war potential’’ is. 


For these reasons Professor Knorr’s 
book is both an exploratory study of the 
nature of war potential and an argu- 
ment that this study is worthwhile. 
Professor Knorr formalizes into 3 cate- 
gories the many factors which empower 
a nation to fight: motivation of a na- 
tion’s population to desire war and vic- 
tory; the administrative capacity of a 
government to organize a war effort; 
and the economic capability of a society 
to meet the requirements of modern 
warfare. Out of Professor Knorr’s book 
emerges the vague spectre of a nation 
ideally equipped over the long run to 
fight: a nation so economically self- 
sufficient and so widely dispersed that 
no blockade and no bombing would 
force a collapse; a nation whose popu- 
lation is so exquisitely motivated by 
government-fed mass media of com- 
munication that it will joyfully make 
the transition from peacetime to wat- 
time pursuits; a nation whose govern- 
ment is so quickly adaptable that no 
situation will be unforseen and_ insur- 
mountable. 


For illustration of his concepts Pro 
fessor Knorr is forced to look back 
wards, and the examples he cites reflect 
his great scholarship in modern history. 
Few will have known that the misman- 
agement of Czarist Russia in 1917 which 
conscripted 37 per cent of its male pop- 
ulation into military service, leaving in 
sufficient workers to produce weapons 
for the army, a mistake repeated by 
Nazi Germany. More will be familiar 
with the strangulation of Japan in WW 
II by her unbalanced economy, depend- 
ent for essential supplies on foreign 
sources. Professor Knorr’s book would 
be a great deal more interesting if he 
were doing his research for the Central 
Intelligence Agency and could divulge 
tidbits concerning the war potentials of 
contemporary nations. However, his 
good and bad examples, chosen without 
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Professor Knorr’s discussion of mili- 
tary strategy is less thorough than his 
analysis of war potential and is only 
designed to argue the importance of 
further study of his subject. He is per- 
haps too sanguine about the unlikeli- 
hood of total nuclear war, but he is 
certainly correct in pointing out that 
limited wars fought with conventional 
weapons and under the threat of nu- 
clear attack and indecisive nuclear con- 
flicts may again put The War Potential 
of Nations to the test. His book is a 
pioneering work in this field of study. 

Reviewed by IstLt R. P. Stranahan 


Ep: Lt Stranahan, a graduate of Prince- 
ton and Harvard Law School, is now 
with the 2d Mar Div. 


To Take Home... 


COMPLETE GUIDE FOR THE SERV- 
ICEMAN’S WIFE —by Elizabeth 
Land and LtCol Carrol V. Glines, Jr. 
466 pages. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. $5.00 


This guide for the Serviceman’s wife, 
written by an Air Force lieutenant col- 
onel in collaboration with the wife of a 
WWII Frogman, is complete in every 
sense of the word. 

Recognizing the fact that today over 
half of America’s peace-time military 
personnel consists of draftees and Re- 
servists whose wives have only two or 
three years in which to learn about 
Service life, the authors have included 
many details which are ordinarily omit- 
ted in a book of this type. For this 
reason the book should prove especially 
beneficial to a new Service wife. In 
using the term, Service wife, we mean 
this literally as the information con- 
tained is applicable to wives, both en- 
listed and officer, of all branches of the 
Service. 

As a background for the Service wife, 
the book gives a brief but interesting 
history of each of the branches of the 
Service and shows their organization 
under the Department of Defense. 
Following this, discussion on courtesies, 
customs and traditions is included, giv- 
ing many interesting facts about their 
origin. 

Part II which is strictly business and 
isn’t what one would classify as the 
most interesting reading material, con- 
tains many facts and figures with which 
every Service wife should be familiar, 
or at least know where she can obtain 
the information. As a handy reference 
in case one is left on her own to make 
decisions pertaining to allotments, 
taxes, insurance, Service and survivors 
benefits, this section should prove very 
beneficial. Also included under Per- 
sonal Affairs are many helpful sugges- 
tions on wills, estates, bank accounts, 
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investments, public records, and files. 

Since Service families are so con- 
stantly on the move, the authors have 
gone into great detail in giving infor- 
mation and suggestions which would 
make these moves as easy and enjoyable 
as possible. The subject of overseas 
transfers is treated in detail and _ this 
portion of the book is highly recom- 
mended for any family with this type 
of move in view. 

Not only is the subject of travel over- 
seas very thoroughly covered, but also 
there are many helpul suggestions on 
life overseas. One important statement 
made in this section which I feel worthy 
of repeating is, “It really isn’t as im- 
portant how you feel about your new 
homeland as how your new homeland 
feels about you.” As is stated in this 
book, one’s graciousness of manner 
must be reflected not only in one’s 
speech, dress and behavior, but also in 
one’s respect for foreign customs and 
laws. 

Other subjects covered quite ade- 
quately in The Complete Guide for the 
Serviceman’s Wife are Military Eti- 
quette, How to Take Care of Your Hus- 
band’s Uniforms, Jobs for Wives, The 
Service Child, Medical Care for De- 
pendents (in the US, overseas, while 
on leave, enroute, etc.) and finally a 
chapter on official help available to you. 
This tells a wife where and to whom 
she should go when assistance is needed. 

Reviewed by Mrs. Dulcie D. Webster 
Ep: Mrs. Webster is the wife of LtCol 
G. D. Webster, an instructor at Senior 
School, MCS. She has accompanied her 
husband on foreign assignments. 


Record Book... 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS—Prepared by 
LtCol Carroll V. Glines, Jr., USAF. 
160 pages. Exposition Press, Inc., 
New York. $3.00 


The need for up-to-date records is 
obviously a growing one in our genera- 
tion, and this is particularly true for 
members of the Armed Forces. Recog- 
nizing this requirement, LtCol Glines 
has prepared a log which should prove 
invaluable to service families. 

Space is provided for family vital sta- 
tistics for husband and wife and, if 
necessary, for their 5 children. Chapters 
are devoted to wills and codicils, pow- 
ers of attorney, insurance (all forms), 
real estate, investments, savings, per- 
sonal property and taxes. 

This is indeed a handy book for list- 
ing in one spot the information which 
is so vital, and in an emergency so often 
not available. Not only is it valuable 
for the information it can contain. It 
can also serve as a spur to those indi- 
viduals who procrastinate about putting 
down the details. 





NEW BOOKS 


The books listed below have been re- 
ceived recently by the GAzeETTE for re- 
view. More detailed reviews of many of 
these books will appear in subsequent 
issues. These books may be purchased at 
the GAZETTE BooksHop now. Association 
members who are interested in reviewing 
books should notify the Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 


THE LAND THEY FOUGHT FOR 
— Clifford Dowdey. Doubleday, NY. 
One of the volumes in Doubleday’s 
“Mainstream of America” series, this 
traces the story of the South as the Con- 
federacy from 1832 through 1865. 


TWENTY MILLION TONS UN- 
DER THE SEA—R4Adm Daniel V. 
Gallery, USN. Henry Regnery, Chicago. 
$5.00 
The story of a “hunter-killer” group, 
Navy Task Group 22.3, during World 
War II. The author commanded the 
group as a Navy Captain. 


THE BIG THAW — ©. L. Sulzberger. 
Harper, NY. $4.00 

The Foreign Affairs columnist of The 
New York Times gives a personal ex- 
ploration of the “new” Russia and the 
orbit countries. 


THE ANTI-STALIN CAMPAIGN 
AND INTERNATIONAL COMMU- 
NISM — Edited by the Russian Insti- 
tute, Columbia University. 

A selection of documents dealing with 
the response of the Communist parties 
in the major Western states to the secret 
Khrushchev report of Feb. 24-25, 1956. 


THE LAST PARALLEL — Martin 
Russ. Rinehart, NY. $3.95 

The journal kept by a 21-year-old 
Marine recruit during training and then 
combat in Korea with the Ist Marine 
Division. A  Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. 


GARDE D’HAITI — Compiled by 
James H. McCrocklin. US Naval Insti- 
tute, Annapolis, Md. $4.50 

The story of a handful of Marines 
known’ variously as “Gendarmerie 
d’ Haiti,” “Garde d’ Haiti,” and “Hai- 
tian Constabulary,” who operated in 
Haiti between 1915 and 1934. Mr. 
McCrocklin has utilized official Marine 
records to present a stirring story about 
daring men. 


SAMURAI!—Saburo Sakai, with Mar- 
tin Caidin and Fred Saito. E. P. Dut- 
ton, NY. $4.95 

Saburo Sakai was a great Japanese 
fighter pilot in WW II. He is a veteran 
of over 200 aerial combats, and was the 
first non-commissioned Japanese pilot 
to achieve commissioned status while 
still living. This is his story. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON IN 
THE AMERICAN TRADITION— 
Louis M. Hacker. McGraw-Hill, NY. 
$4.75 
This is a penetrating appraisal of the 
man who more than any other person- 
ified the conservative tradition in Amer- 
ica. The author presents a fascinating 
picture of this enigmatic and challeng- 
ing personality. 


THE BERNAL DIAZ CHRON. 
ICLES—Translated and Edited by Al- 
bert Idell. Doubleday, NY. $5.00 

Subtitled “The True Story of the 
Conquest of Mexico,” this is an eye- 
witness account of Cortes’ conquest of 
the Aztec Empire in the early 16th Cen- 
tury. Diaz was one of Cortes’ trusted 
conquistadors, and he has recorded what 
he observed and did in Mexico. 


COLLECTIVE DEFENCE IN 
SOUTH EAST ASIA—4 Report by 
a Study Group of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. New York 
Publications Office. $2.25 

A study of the Manila Treaty and its 
implications, this book discusses in 
great detail the lands and peoples of 
Southeast Asia. Contains maps and 
voluminous appendices. Marshal of 
the RAF Sir John Slessor, chairman of 
the study group, wrote the Introduc- 
tion. 


GERMAN - ENGLISH/ENGLISH- 
GERMAN MILITARY DICTION- 
ARY—Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., NY. 
$6.00 
A detailed and complete 549-page 
military dictionary which was printed 
in West Germany. It also contains such 
items as tables of military rank and 
metric tables. Apparently aimed at the 
German military, it should prove help- 
ful to both Americans and British. 


GRAF SPEE — Dudley Pope. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $3.95 

Subtitled, “The Life and Death of a 
Raider,” this is a graphic account of 
the “pocket” battleship Graf Spee, 
which was scuttled by its crew follow- 
ing the Battle of the River Plate, De- 
cember 1939. Adm Sir Edward Parry, 
RN, wrote the Foreword and Adm Sir 
Charles Woodhouse, RN, wrote the 
Preface. 


YEAR’S PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD —The Editors of 
YEAR. Year, Inc., Wilton, Conn. 
$12.95 
An impressive collection of 2,000 pic- 
tures together with some 200,000 words 
of narrative and captions which trace 
the epic of our world from the cave men 
to present times. The foreword is by 
Henry Steele Commager. The pictures 
used in this book were selected from up 
to one million which were considered. 
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For the Non-scientific Reader . 


ATOMS AND ENERGY—H. S. W. 
Massey. 174 pages with index: Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. $4.75 
This book gives a non-technical ac- 

count of the developments in atomic 

physics which led up to the large scale 
release of atomic energy. 

The author has indicated in the pre- 
face that the book is written for the non- 
scientific reader. At the same time every 
effort has been made to avoid sacrifice 
of accuracy. 

Professor Massey has succeeded in pre- 
senting the subject on a level that the 
ordinary laymen can understand. How- 
ever, without a general knowledge of 
physics, the reader will find himself fre- 
quently reviewing the first several chap- 
ters in order to continue on through the 
remaining chapters. 

Professor Massey is Quain Professor 
of Physics in the University of London. 
During the war he became head of the 
group of British Scientists working in 
America on the Atom Bomb project, 
and more recently has played a leading 
part in the foundation of the Atom 
Scientists Association and is now its Vice 
President. 

Reviewed by Maj G. R. Reier 


Ep: This reviewer is on the ABC staff 
Marine Corps Educational Center, 
Quantico, 
Raider . . 


SHIP 16—The Story of the German 
Raider Atlantis—Ulrich Mohr as told 
to A. V. Sellwood. 300 pages, illus. 


John Day Co., NY. $4.00 

The British Admiralty called the 
Atlantis the “Rattlesnake of the sea.” 
This term might have been an appropri- 
ate title for this book for the strike of 
the Atlantis was deadly; however, she 
never struck without warning. 

Several former adversaries of the 
Atlantis have given credit to its Captain 
for trying to fight with respect toward 
them, to these statements Adm Bernhard 
Rogge the Captain of the Atlantis re- 
marked—‘I find it a sad reflection on 
this epoch that such behavior should be 
considered as anything unusual.” 

Ulrich Mohr was the aide-de-camp to 
Capt Rogge and remained in this posi- 
tion for almost 2 years during the fan- 
tastic life time of the Atlantis. During 
these 2 grueling year the Atlantis never 
returned to port, she subsisted on the 
merchant ships that she sank in addition 
to providing her own fuel from her 
captives, she also refueled many German 
submarines and on one occasion the 
battleship Scheer. 

From March 1940 to December 1941 
the Atlantis sank 22 merchant ships 


= 





which accounted for one-fifth the total] 
tonnage sank by all the German surface 
ships, including their much feared 
pocket battleships. On a fateful day in 
December 1941 while refueling a Ger- 
man U-boat, the British cruiser Devon- 
shire sank the Atlantis and ended one 
of the most unbelievable episodes of 
modern sea warfare. 

Reviewed by Maj H. C. Duncan, Jr, 


Ep: Maj Duncan is at MCDC, Quantico, 


The Turning Point. . . 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG—Ed- 
ward J. Stackpole. 327 pages, illust. 


The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg. 
$4.95 


Of the many volumes written about 
the Civil War there has not been one 
which was devoted to an analysis of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Most authors have 
agreed that Gettysburg was the turning 
point of the war and that it was after 
this battle that the tide turned in favor 
of the North. Until Gettysburg the 
fortunes of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, under the leadership of Gen Rob- 
ert E. Lee, had been high and defeat 
upon defeat had been inflicted upon the 
Army of the Potomac. 

After the Battle of Chancellorsville 
where Lee had outmaneuvered and de- 
feated “Fighting Joe” Hooker, it was 
determined that the time was ripe for 
an invasion of the North. Hooker's 
response to the movements of the Army 
of the Northern Virginia were so slow 
that President Lincoln felt compelled 
to relieve him and selected a relatively 
unknown Corps Commander, Maj Gen 
George G. Meade, to command the 
Army of the Potomac. Thus we find 
one of the “Great Captains” of history 
opposed by a commander of little known 
ability. Both commanders had _ been 
Engineers and were acutely aware of 
the value of terrain. Therein lies one 
of the reasons for the results of Gettys 
burg. 

The Battle of Gettysburg began with 
a chance meeting of cavalry units. This 
only served to dictate the terrain over 
which the entire three day engagement 
would be fought. There is fairly con 
clusive evidence to make it reasonably 
certain that neither Lee nor Meade 
would have chosen that particular ter 
rain upon which to meet his enemy, — 
and yet Gettysburg has always been | 
considered, as the author puts it, “a 
Tactical Paradise.” 

The very essence of this book is 4 
contrast in the leadership qualities dem 
onstrated by the two opposing com 
manders. Lee, the “Great Captain, 
held his Corps Commanders in high | 
regard and issued his directives in such 
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a manner as to allow them wide latitude 
and discretion in the execution of his 
broad strategy. Meade exercised com- 
mand and control over his forces 
through a “Council of War’ wherein 
he would poll his subordinate comand- 
ers for answers. He was a cautious man 
and, at Gettysburg, enjoyed the phen- 
omenal good luck of accurately estimat- 
ing Lee’s intentions in each phase of 
the battle. It is an old military axiom 
that one should never attempt to esti- 
mate the enemy intentions but here is 
a case where a commander did just that 
successfully. One must give further 
credit to Meade in that his control prob- 
lem was far greater than the one faced 
by Lee. Under Meade, the Army of the 
Potomac was organized into 7 infantry, 
one artillery, and one cavalry corps. 
While Lee had 3 infantry and one cav- 
alry corps. In round figures there were 
104,000 Union engaged as opposed to 
77,500 Southern troops. 

The author analyzes the entire Get- 
tysburg Campaign from both sides and 
discusses each situation which developed 
with a view to better acquaint his read- 
er with a phase of the Civil War which 
has been, in my opinion, slighted by 
most writers. 

Reviewed by LtCol N. C. Gregory 
Ep: This reviewer is among the many 
officers who are intensely interested in 
the Civil War and the lessons it offers. 


The Great Enigma... . 

A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA— 
Richard D. Charques. 270 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 


$3.95 
Recurring themes of partial reform, 
retaliatory vindictiveness and _ conse- 


quent political, social and moral re- 
gression is nowhere more prevalent than 
in the course of Russian history. One 
can see the pattern of fluctuation be- 
tween good and evil, between eastern 
and western influences and between 
progress and abysmal failure somewhat 
as pre-ordained as a Greek tragedy in 
Richard Denis Charques’ new book, A 
Short History of Russia. 

Russian expansion commenced before 
the October Revolution and a benign 
philosopher or historian might justifi- 
ably speak of it as we here in the US 
speak of our manifest destiny in reach- 
ing our current geographical borders. 

Some historians have espoused the 
concept that every nation must have 
a complete revolution before the gamut 
of governmental rule are run and de- 
mocracy develops. As Charques recites 


_ Russia’s history this tenet is confirmed 


with the exception, though, that de- 
mocracy has not yet developed. 
Study of history reveals to us the 


_ Cause and effect of the problems that 
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beset us today as we strive toward a 
more united world. And understanding 
what makes the Russians tick in relation 
to his state, is the end result of this 
recently published book. 

Mr. Charques, who is of Russian 
descent, is better known in England as 
a literary critic. For many years a close 
student of Russia and its history he 
brings this knowledge to you in one 
volume giving the reader the story in 
general vignettes. He leaves it up to 
the reader to furbish the details by re- 
ferring to his selected reading list in the 
back of the book. Mr. Charques him- 
self says, “The book is not concerned 
to advance a thesis, but one of its chief 
purposes is to illustrate the degree of 
continuity of the Russian present with 
the past, and in this way to offer some 
assistance in understanding the Russia 
of the Age of Stalin and since.” There, 
in one sentence, is the worth of the 
book. 

Reviewed by Capt K. D. Morrison 
Ep: This reviewer, in college, was a 
political science major and is now in the 
Informational Services field. 


Marine Engineers . . . 
MODERN MARINE ENGINEERING— 
D. W. Rudorff, 154 pages, illust., 


Philosophical Library Inc., New York. 
$4.75 


Modern Marine Engineering is a sum- 
mary in reasonably non-technical langu- 
age of the various types of main pro- 
pulsion machinery installed in ocean 
going ships from the period of the first 
World War to the present time. British 
merchantmen are generally used for 
examples and illustrations throughout 
the text although occasionally an Ameri- 
can or other nationality is mentioned. 
In addition a few pages are devoted to 
a brief discussion of ships’ auxiliary 
equipment such as steering gear, re- 
frigeration machinery, etc. 

The author uses British terminology, 
e.g., stokehold for fireroom, and one 
feels this book was prepared primarily 
for British readers although of course 
the material is applicable to ships of all 
nationalities. 

D. W. Rudorff was born and educated 
in Germany. From 1925 to 1933 he 
worked for engineering firms in Canada 
and the United States. He then re- 
turned to Europe where he established 
himself as a consulting engineer (me- 
chanical, marine and electrical) in Lon- 
don, England. He has written numer- 
ous articles and treatises on mechanical 
and electrical engineering subjects and 
is well known for his text books on 
steam engineering. 


Reviewed by Cdr E. T. Steen, USN 
Ep: This reviewer is the US Navy liai- 


son officer at the Marine Corps Develop- 
ment Center. 





MEMOIRS OF MICHAEL KAR- 
OLYI—Translated by Catherine Kar- 
olyt. Dutton, New York. $6.50 


The memoirs of the Hungarian liberal 
who became prime minister of Hungary 
following Versailles, and the first Presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Republic fol- 
lowing World War I. Forced to flee 
shortly thereafter, he remained in exile 
until the end of World War II, but was 
unable to work with the Communist 
regime. A picture of the changing social 
structure in 20th Century Europe. 


WINSTON IN WONDERLAND— 
Winston M. Estes. Eagle Books, Harris- 
burg, Pa. $3.50 

A satirical account of life in the Pen- 
tagon. The author, an Air Force major, 
has drawn on his own tour of duty 
there for the raw material. Anyone who 
has spent some time in the Pentagon 
should appreciate this volume. 


THE AGE OF PIRACY — Robert 
Carse. Rinehart, NY. $4.50 


The epic of the sea wolves from the 
days of the early boucaniers through 
the high tide of privateering to extinc- 
tion. The author has prowled through 
the most inaccessible areas of the Carib- 
bean that were the haunts of the great 
buccaneers. 


KHRUSHCHEV AND STALIN’S 
GHOST — Bertram D. Wolfe. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, NY. $3.95 


The author, a specialist in Soviet af- 
fairs, provides an exhaustive analysis 
and commentary on Khrushchev’s fa- 
mous speech desanctifying Stalin. The 
book closes with an evaluation of the 
reverberations of the speech at home 
and abroad. 


THE IDEAS OF ARAB NA- 


TIONALISM—Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, NY. 
$4.00 


The vital force that is Arab national- 
ism receives a knowledgeable and sym- 
pathetic treatment here. Such an ac- 
count of the genesis and orientation of 
Arab political thinking by an Arab in- 
tellectual and man of affairs has never 
before appeared in English. 


THEORY OF LAND LOCOMO.- 
TION — M. G. Bekker. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. $12.50 


Subtitled, “The Mechanics of Vehicle 
Mobility,” the book discusses in detail 
problems of soil and snow mechanics; 
terrain conditions; the process of mov- 
ing tracks, skis, sleds, toboggans, rigid 
wheels and pneumatic tires; static and 
dynamic behavior; dimensional analysis, 
testing, and over-all economy. 
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GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


INFORMATION 


SERVICES — The GAzette Bookshop 
will fill your order for any book in 


DISCOUNT — The discount on Book- 
shop purchases granted to MARINE 
Corps AssociATION members is cur- 
rently set at 10 per cent of the list 
price. No discount on text and tech- 
nical books (none are listed in the 





GUARDE D‘HAITI — 1915-1934 


J. H. McCrocklin 


Twenty years of organization and training by the US Marine Corps. $4.50 


YOUR INCOME TAX 
J. K. Lasser 


The new edition covering laws, deductions and withholding for 1956 incomes. postage on shipments 


HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 


Harry B. Ellis 


A balanced understanding of the most explosive area in the world today. $5.00 


THE F.B.1. STORY: A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 


Don Whitehead 


The origin, development and accomplishments of the F.B.I. through almost 50 


years of operations. 








MILITARY 


The Marines’ War 

Fletcher Pratt 
This book has been out of print for some time. The Book- 
shop has a limited supply now available. $5.00 

The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640-1945 
Gordon A. Craig 
A political history of the Prussian-German army. $7.00 
The War Potential of Nations 

Klaus Knorr 
War Potential, as conceived in this volume, is the combina- 
tion of factors from which military strength can be mobilized 
in time of war or international tension. $5.00 


Arms and Men 
Walter Millis 


magazine) or on shipments outside 
the US or possessions. 


CREDIT — Only Association members 
are accorded the convenience of pur- 
chasing merchandise on credit. 


MAILING — The Association will pay 
all postage on members’ purchases. 
(See above discount information.) 
Non-members will be billed for the 

to foreign 


$1 95 addresses only. 

PAYMENT — Please make checks and 
money orders in the exact amount 
of the purchase payable to the Ma- 
RINE Corrs ASSOCIATION. The Asso- 
ciation cannot be responsible for cash 
sent in the mail. 


ORDERS — The Book Order Form is 
provided for your convenience but 
its use is not mandatory. Any under- 
standable manner is acceptable. 








$4.95 











GENERAL 


Horsemastership 
Margaret Cole Self 
The equestrian’s guidebook. $5.00 


Peyton Place 
Grace Metalious 
A best seller. The most explosive novel since Kings Row. 


$3.95 


A History of the English Speaking Peoples. Vol. Il 
Winston Churchill 
Second volume in the author’s projected 4-volume history. 
$6.00 
Stormy Life 
Ernst Heinkel 
The autobiography of Germany’s foremost aircraft designer. 








A study of American military history. $5.75 $5.00 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP e BOX 1844 e QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
(Please print!) Price Send Books to: 
Title 
$ 
Send Bill to: 
Total — $ 
bene el Members subtract 10% samebiahes 
[-] Remittance Enclosed A $ om Membership No. 
FORM [] Bill me (members only) “mount 
Signature _ 
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WAVE YOU Wels ANSWERS 22? 


a 
True TI . ' ay 
le Company executes marchings in line 
ae for only minor changes in position. 
|} False 
l 


_— 


Ans Page 1L53—VARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL 


A 





True : 
L] Officers below general and flag rank return 


J Fal all calls and visits in person. 
| t + > 
| uis¢ 


Ans Page 365—WARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE 





| | True An attack in a village is usually accom- 
Salers panied by heavy casualties and should be 
| False avoided whenever possible. 


| 


Ans Page L3—Rommel’s INFANTRY ATTACKS 


A 











$1.25 


$3.50 


discount) 





— 


AVAILABLE! These three very necessary ready reference books should be in 
every Marine’s professional library. Use the handy order form on the opposite 


page. Regular discount to members of the Marine Corps Association. 


The GAZETTE Bookshop Box 1844 Quantico, Va. 
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